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BOSTON, MARCH#15, 1923 


Entering the League 


ERFECT CANDOR should be spoken officially 

‘about the object of the entry of the United 
States into the International Court of the League 
of Nations. It means entering the League itself. 
There is no doubt or denial of that fact by either 
the President or the Secretary of State, but the 
citizen is permitted to infer other things. The 
situation is plain, even to a layman in politics and 
law, that by having a part in the making of ulti- 
mate court decisions of the League—for it is- the 
Supreme Court of the League—we are ipso facto 
in the League. : 

We suggest a parallel. Suppose the State of 
New York should prefer to remain outside the 
Federal Government in all questions of a political, 
economic, and social character, going alone on these 
matters. Buta national question of great moment, 
like suffrage for women or prohibition, arises and 
is submitted to the United States Supreme Court. 
New York wishes to have her say. Indeed, she 
sees that it will be a source of injury not to have 
a voice in such large decisions. The effect of pro- 
hibition and of suffrage will reach New York. 
Geography cannot stop. ideas or social relations. 
New York deSires a right to be heard in the Court. 
She asks for the very highest privileges without as- 
suming responsibilities ‘in common with the other 
member States of the Union. What do we think 
of that? 

In the wider grouping of the states of the world, 
the eagerness, even the anxiety of the League of 
Nations to have this country represented, leads 
the League members willingly to make extreme 
concessions. They Say we may have a final part in 
passing in review some of the most important acts 
of the League, in which we have no membership 
and for which we contemptuously assume no re- 
sponsibility. Our position is that of poor interna- 
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tional sportsmen. We permit the League to de- — 
mean itself. That is exactly what it has done. It 
flatters and fawns. That makes a strong citizen 
feel unworthy. 

THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER has been militant for 
the League, in dark days and half-fair days; and 
it refuses now to countenance any devices by which 
people are wheedled into a course of action about 
which they do not get the whole truth. Let us 
do the thing in good American fashion. Either 
go in or stay out. Put the issue fair and square 
before the people. Entry by way of the Court is 
a step. But call it what it is. Try the Court for 
a season, and if we do not like it, withdraw. If 
we do like it, take the next step. May the Good 
Lord deliver us from a series of apologetic, de- 
vious, and confusing speeches which will make the 
people divided and muddled. That is peanut poli- 
tics. What we want is spiritual statesmanship. 


Teacher and Product 


NEW ROUND of discussion of the use and 
abuse of the classics will be expected by those 
who have read the letter of George Herbert Palmer 
to John Jay Chapman. The distinguished Harvard 
philosopher, who is known for the purity of his 
literary quality hardly more than for the incisive- 
ness of his temper, cuts to the heart that darling, 
classicism, as it has been taught to American 
youth. It may be he has spoken his mind before, 
but we have not known of it. “Classics have been 
driven from American education,” he says, “by 
their professed friends, the teachers. In my time 
at Harvard, Greek and Latin were anything rather 
than cultivating. They were a waste of time, a 
neglect of serious subjects. ... While classics 
were required in all four years, few of those who 
had worked at them for seven years could read 
Indeed, no at- 
tention was paid to this matter, which had fed past _ 
ages, but only to their grammar and etymologies.” 

Our first observation is that the will to revolt 
among the people is quite as feeble in education as 
in religion, politics, or industry. They take what 
is handed down from above. Professor Palmer 
has in no wise exaggerated the fruitlessness of 
much training in the sacred subjects; and though 
he might have told us of the magnificent possi- 
bilities of culture in the classics, it seems and has 
always seemed to us that educators neglect the 
fact that there is in every age and people an origi- 
nal source, distinction, and expression, which it 
is our first duty to live and learn and transmit by 
word and deed. 

The resort to ancient models of style and thought 
is not primary, though it is necessary. Classics 
are such because they are original as well as ex- 
cellent. They are not borrowings. Imitation in 
any human engagement is a second-rate mental 
and spiritual exercise. All studies have virtue in — 
the measure that they stimulate and empower each 
one’s own quality. The world must rid itself of 
educated parrots whose metallic chatter repels 
eager and genuine minds. . 


> 


~~ 
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‘The classicists have in some part had a con- 


viction of sin, Professor Palmer says. “The worm 
did finally turn and insist that study should have 
some product. That manly protest has waked up 


- the classicists, and it seems a fair prospect that 


. 


. 


hai may again become a cultural study.” But 
re are other teachers who must change. A 
product is necessary in every study. We may sub- 
stitute the words “economics,” “history,” “litera- 
ture,” “French,” or any other subject, for the word 
“classics.” The teacher is not yet typical who sees 
that every lesson must fulfill the law of service. 


There must be a product. All truth—in the class- 


room or out of it—is something to be done, some- 
thing to be. 


Theology between Friends 
OUR READERS KNOW, this paper was the 


Ss) 
A first to inform and arouse the whole country 


about the menace of fundamentalism. We gave 
the story of the greatest issue to the world. It is 
a fact recognized by the press and by leaders 
of religion that this journalistic achievement be- 
longs to the organ of the Unitarian denomination, 
which is not, as Dr. William Harman van Allen 
has recently said, composed of “the rich, the so- 
cially élite, the smugly complacent” of our fair 
land. Comes now a confirmation of the importance 
of our service which will interest all our friends, 
even those who, knowing nothing about the di- 
vided state of the churches of Protestantism, were 
doubtful. 

A recent and most welcome visitor to the office 
of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER was Dr. Curtis Lee 
Laws. It was he who, as editor of the Watchman- 
Hzaminer, powerful fundamentalist paper of the 
Baptist Church, received the persistent attacks of 
our editorials. He was the most important leader, 
largely because of the prestige of his office, in the 


_ strife which became a living struggle in every ham- 


let in the country. Dr. Laws said, in a very inter- 
esting conversation: “THE REGISTER performed one 
of the important services in American journalism. 
It brought to the people the greatest religious di- 
vision in modern times. It had the daring to take 
the issue out of the Baptist Church, where it was 
most active, and where the liberals were unwilling 
to raise the issue themselves, and make the whole 
country take notice.” 

Dr. Laws is as much a fundamentalist as ever. 
We like his constancy. He is much more than a 
fundamentalist. He is a very human, congenial, 
and large-minded person. His visit was unan- 
nounced. He was in Boston on a preaching mis- 
sion. He could not have been received more cor- 


‘dially or sincerely by his closest of theological kin. 
‘An hour’s conversation with him stirred many 


sentiments, and none of them is more impressive 
than this,—that if you would get rid of the things 
that divide men and make them peevish and un- 
worthy of themselves, have them meet one another, 
talk like well-mannered persons to one another, and 
seek simply and not too earnestly the agreements 
which lie deep and yet are very near the surface. 
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This does not mean an immediate end of dis- 
putations. There are differences in religious 
thought which do make differences in character. 
Only loose and lazy liberals, only soft and senti- 
mental fundamentalists, would deny it. There is 
a cleavage in Christendom. Face it. It racks and 
anguishes tens of thousands of church people at 
home and in the missions abroad. It is a more 
deep-rooted division than that among the numerous 
sects a hundred years ago. We must strive for the 
mastery in the arena of truth. 

Dr. Laws left this office speaking a blessing; and 
our word to him was a godspeed. We like him. 
He stands up like a man; he talks like a man; he 
is a man. We admire his forthrightness and his 
character infinitely more than we do those tem- 
porizing ministers and professors who call them- 
selves liberals and when cornered resort to every 
mean verbal device to make themselves acceptable 
to the people whom they wittingly deceive. One 
of the moral obligations of Unitarians is to see 
that such men do not get away with this faithless 
behavior. They think we are easy. We need a 
good deal of discipline in integrity. We carelessly 
say, What is theology between friends? If our 
fathers had said that, there would have been little 
freedom in the truth, and little progress. 


Notes 


An editor has gathered some observations from 
the autobiography of the actress Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell. They are very fine. In this calling, if 
one is a true artist, there is a vast field for emo- 
tional refinement and spiritual discernment. But 
so many actors are vocal mechanics. Their emo- 
tions are rarely raised above automatic animal 
feelings. Mrs. Campbell is different. For ex- 
ample: “People we love must be loved as they are. 
It is a want, both of wisdom and courage on our 
part—a sort of drug—this willful blindness, to 
blame them, because they fail of our vision of 
them.” And this: “When the animal nature in 
man is completely dominant, we may be sure that 
the mind is diseased. An American doctor told 
me nobody would be evil if their brain molecules 
were normal.” Again: “The instinct of self-preser- 
vation is an animal instinct. The instinct of the 
preservation of the community is the highest in- 
stinct man is capable of—it must in the end lead 
to the preservation of the individual.” Finally, 
“The two best things to know I learned last, the 
meaning of the Lord’s Prayer and the word For- 
give.” 


Prof. Horatio S. White’s letter favoring the 
removal of the Meadville Theological School to 
Ithaca will carry far as a needed word on the aca- 
demic distinction of Cornell University. It would 
have pleased him to add another man to his list 
of Cornell teachers, namely, Prof. Jeremiah W. 
Jenks, one of the most famous political economists 
in the world, who went from Cornell to New York 
University. 
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Germany Asserts Her “Unbreakable Will” 


T WAS AFTER the occupation by 

French troops of three more German 
cities, with an aggregate population of a 
million, that the German Chancellor indi- 
cated, in a speech in the Reichstag, on 
March 6, the line of action which Germany 
would adopt under the disturbing circum- 
stances. On its surface, the address fore- 
shadowed unqualified defiance. In its sub- 
stance it indicated a willingness to nego- 
tiate, under certain conditions and up to 
a certain point of surrender. “Away with 
this talk of negotiations with 
France!’ was the striking sen- 
tence in Chancellor Cuno’s speech 
before the reconvened Reichstag. 
“The demand for negotiations is 
impossible from us as long as we 
must count on further action by 
the French which affects our abil- 
ity to pay reparations.” And then 
the spokesman for Germany added, 
“Tf the way is opened to us with- 
out outside pressure, the goyvern- 
ment is ready to take the step” 
(of entering into negotiations). 
Then again Herr Cuno added the 
significant and deliberate phrase, 
“And in this case, Germany will 
put her signature to nothing she 
eannot fulfill.” 

In both Paris and London—the 
focal points of difference as to the 
policy to be pursued by the Allies 
on the basic problem of German 
reparations—the speech had been 
awaited with lively speculation. 
Was unarmed Germany to defy a 
France armed to the teeth, and 
constantly extending her occupa- 
tion of German lands? Or would 
Cuno submit to the Reichstag a 
policy of submission to French de- 
mands on the terms stipulated in 
the Treaty of Versailles, whether 
possible of fulfillment or not? The 
English people, irked by the 
French occupation of the Ruhr, 
but loyally refraining from any 
act that would mean the end of 
the alliance, were as interested in 
Herr Cuno’s definition of policy as were 
the French, admittedly finding themselves 
in a difficult situation because of the fail- 
ure to accomplish the economic results 
anticipated by Premier Poincaré when 
more than seven weeks ago he began the 
march of armed men into the Ruhr. 


CUNO OFFERED to France a path out 
of the difficulty, but it is a straight and 
narrow path. It involved the abandon- 
ment by France of the effort to solve the 
reparations problem by armed foree. “If 
France wishes Germany’s capitulation, 
Germany intends to exercise her unbreak- 
able will against capitulation. I make 
no appeal, no accusations; I only assert 
we are fighting for the right of freedom 
at the end of seven weeks, and we still 
stand alone. The day is coming when 
even a disarmed Germany cannot be con- 
quered with arms.” Chancellor Cuno’s 
speech was equivalent to a declaration 


that Germany is willing to negotiate on 
one condition. That condition is the aban- 
donment of force by France as a method 
of solving an economic problem. The cor- 
ollary that Germany does not intend to 
sign any terms which she cannot fulfill 
recalls the realization by the Germans of 
their initial, basic error in signing, at Ver- 
sailles, under the pressure of armed force, 
conditions which the economists at least 
of two great nations—Great Britain and 
the United States—recognized while the 
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CUNO DELIVERS HIS ULTIMATUM 


“Tf France wishes Germany’s capitulation, Ger- 
many intends to exercise her unbreakable will 
against capitulation. 
when even a disarmed Germany cannot be con- 


The day is coming 


quered with arms” 


ink was still fresh on the treaty as im- 
possible for any nation to fulfill. Chan- 
cellor Cuno gave notice to France, that 
no matter what the pressure exercised 
against her, Germany would not again 
append her signature to a promise which 
she could not perform. 

Chancellor Cuno’s declarations were ac- 
cepted practically with unanimity by the 
German people, through their representa- 
tives in the Reichstag. Even the obstrep- 
erous Communists put a soft pedal on 
their clamor of opposition to monarchism, 
capitalism, and the existing order in gen- 
eral. The opinion of all parties, it would 
appear, was voiced by Gustave Streseman, 
spokesman for the People’s party, which 
is supporting Chancellor Cuno with en- 
ergy. ‘Said Herr Streseman, “No reason- 
able man in Germany opposes understand- 
ing with France, but France must prepare 
the way.” Only a monarchist voice was 
raised against Cuno’s steering of the ship 


of state. It was the militarist Hergt who 
exclaimed on the day after the Chancellor 
had spoken: “The German people cannot 
longer hear the phrase, ‘fulfillment of 
reparations.’ We demand breaking rela- - 
tions with France. We demand retribu- 
tion on France and Belgium, and we 
demand abrogation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles’—with all the disaster that such 
a course would bring upon the German 
people. It was a Socialist, Herr David, 
speaker of the Reichstag, who put his 
finger on the issue which, in 
the opinion of many unprejudiced 
observers, underlies the entire 
French adventure in the Ruhr 
and beyond it, when he said, ‘The 
French people must know we are 
ready to deal with a France 
which wants only reparations, but 
we can never reach an understand- 
ing with a France which aims at 
a separate Rhine and Ruhr.” 


THE ATTITUDE of the Reichs- 
tag defined and reduced to simple 
terms an overshadowing interna- 
tional issue—a problem of vast im- 
portance upon which the happi- 
ness, not only of Germany, but pre- 
eminently of France and only in 
a less measure of Great Britain 
depends. It indicated a path by 
which it is possible to attain world- 
reconciliation and the restoration 
of co-operation instead of the con- 
tinuance of hostility—a war after 
the war—among nations. In Great 
Britain, Herr Cuno’s definition of 
policy was received with something 
approaching hopeful welcome. Pub- 
lic opinion in America seemed at 
least impressed by it, excluding 
only the section of our people who 
regard everything that France does 
as superlatively right and wise, 
and everything that Germany pro- 
poses as essentially deceptive and 
dishonest. In France, naturally, 
the sentiment of the Reichstag was 
taken as a pronouncement against 
the French Republic. To this approach to 
unanimity of French opinion there was 
one conspicuous exception. The exception 
was General Sarrail, once commander of 
the Allied front in the Balkans, who in an 
interview in the Copenhagen Politiken de- 
nounced the aggressive policy of his coun- 
try as foolish because it promised no bene- 
ficial results, and as likely to injure 
France deeply in the end. This interview 
in the Politiken, General Sarrail repudi- 
ated in its details, but in an interview 
with a correspondent of the New York 
World he reaffirmed its substance. But 
‘then, General Sarrail is a Socialist, even 
if he was a good military leader before 
Salonica. Germany having defined her 
course, it now remains for France to indi- 
cate the path which she will follow—and 
she appears to have elected to follow a 
path of continued aggression to enforce her 
rights as nominated in the bond. 

; 8. T. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Ithaca and its Distinction 


x ee lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
elp.”’ 


wee Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
ay I endeayor to give an impression of the opportunities 


resulting from the proposed removal of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School to Ithaca, which will be more encouraging than 


could be gained from a recent communication in THE REGISTER . 


on the same proposition by President C. W. Hliot? 
My views are acquired after a connection with Cornell for 


twenty-six years and an association with Harvard covering 


twenty-four years. 

Imprimis, the so-called inaccessibility of Ithaca is an error 
which arises from the present necessity of changing cars when 
approaching the city from the east. As a matter of fact, 
Ithaca is accessible by rail from seven directions, besides 
the beautiful lake which formerly was pleasantly utilized. 
It has great trunk-line connections with the west and south 
and with New-York. , 

And once there, what an ideal situation for the quiet pursuit 
of the intellectual, the spiritual life! A site which, it is said, 
may be offered for the new school is adjacent to Cornell Uni- 
versity, yet not too much entangled in the movement of motley 
activities, with a varied landscape of hill and valley, lake and 
gorge and forest, attractive alike in summer and winter. 

As for the accessory advantages of Cornell, is it necessary to 
point out that the splendid expansion of the departments of 
agriculture, horticulture, and engineering, the Law School, the 
beginnings of medical study, its flourishing Summer School, 
and its special farm courses create an atmosphere of prepara- 
tion for the sober and practical work of life which reacts 
energetically upon the extensive courses in languages, music, 
history and government and economics, philosophy and pure 
science? 

Is it not pertinent to add that it is specially from the staffs 
of instruction in those latter subjects that, among many others, 
Harvard and Yale and Chicago during the last decades have 
drawn or have sought to draw material for their own purposes? 

Should illustrations be requested, one might cite the case 
of Moses Coit Tyler, professor of American history at Cornell, 
who declined a call to Yale, his Alma Mater; or of Henry 
Shaler Williams, the geologist, also a Yale alumnus, who was 
invited to New Haven from Ithaca and was then recalled to 
Cornell; or of Benjamin Ide Wheeler, who while professor 
of Greek at Cornell declined a call to Harvard; or of Titchener, 
the eminent Oxford psychologist, who after the death of 
Miinsterberg, who had previously nominated him, refused a 
summons to Cambridge, preferring to remain at Cornell; or 
Kemmerer, the economist, who went from Cornell to Princeton ; 
or of Hale in Latin, and Laughlin, the economist, who went 
to Chicago from Ithaca, while men in Greek and philosophy 
declined. Economics would appear to find fertile soil at 
Cornell. Adolph Miller went from Cornell to Chicago and 
California. Thomas Nixon Carver, now at Harvard, received 
his Ph.D. from Cornell. After seven years at Cornell, A. A. 
Young came to Harvard in 1920. In Romance languages, Com- 
fort went from Cornell to become president of Haverford. 


‘Hill, in the philosophy of education, went from Cornell to 


become president of the University of Missouri. Oliver Emer- 
son, in English, went to Western Reserve. The Stanford fac- 
ulty is replete with Cornellians. Seth, in ethics, left Cornell 


_ to take a chair in the University of Edinburgh. Goldwin Smith, 


leaving his professorship of history at Oxford, was happy to 
lend his rare talents to Cornell, and was preparing to end his 
days in the shadow of the University when an untimely acci- 
dent carried him off. His gifts and bequests to Cornell 
amounted to nearly a million. 

Imperfect is this list, and chosen at random, merely by way 
of answer to an actual inquiry. And it may also be added, reas- 
suringly, that the supply remains adequate and efficient. 

It seems, therefore, quite improbable that, after the require- 
ments of his own curriculum were satisfied, a divinity student 
at Cornell would have exhausted during his course the supple- 
mentary opportunities generously afforded by the University. 

It would be difficult to find an institution whose liberal 
educational and athletic ideals have been more akin to those 


of Harvard, however unappreciative of this kinship the latter 
may have seemed officially in the past. 

And yet, in the days when Agassiz, and George William 
Curtis, and Theodore Dwight, and Bayard Taylor, and James 
Russell Lowell were lecturers at Cornell, it was the last-named 
who told the writer fifty years ago that intelligent people 
in the Hast were already well informed about the youthful 
university. 

Cornell with its great library distinguished for unrivaled 
special collections, its vast laboratories, its spacious grounds, 
is ever ready to’open hospitable doors to all intellectual guests. 
And through those friendly doors stream, month by month, 
not only thousands of students, but visitors eminent in many 
diverse fields, affording a continuing stimulus. 

Yes, Cornell is truly in the world, even if not in the midst of 
its distractions. 

Ithaca—most courteously may it be intimated—is not Mead- 
ville. 

I would not belittle the opportunities for practical work 
afforded by proximity to a great city; and preparation for 
any profession should not be confined to the immediate curricu- 
lum of the school. But what, after all, is any school but a 
stadium in the journey? What has the student done before? 
Is he not to have some preliminary college training? Three 
years is a brief enough period for the special professional 
equipment needful. But crowd this curriculum as you will, 
the student’s capacity is not correspondingly increased. There 
is a limit beyond which the offerings only pall. May there not 
be such a dilemma as a too great embarrassment of intellectual 
riches and opportunities? What of the almost crushing weight 
of those afforded by the Harvard Divinity School! Has the 
primary curriculum of that institution been pursued by very 
many students? Our venerable Theological School appears 
instead to be gradually growing into a resort for resident 
graduates in divinity from all nations. And what more en- 
lightening association for the conclusion of one’s preliminary 
training? Should the Meadville School be transferred to 
Ithaca, may some if not all of its graduates find their way to 
Cambridge, later, too. One kind of experiment has been 
tried at Meadville; another, at Harvard. Why duplicate the 
latter at Chicago? A third, and to my mind a different and a 
promising option, seems now available at Cornell. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Horatio 8S. WHITE. 


Professor White was called from Cornell to Harvard in 1902 
to become professor of German. He went to Cornell in 1876. 
He was dean from 1888 to 1902. He was head of the German 
Department from 1891 to 1902. He is a devoted and lifelong 
Unitarian. ‘ 


What’s in a Name? 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Names have made much trouble both before and since the 
day when Shakespeare’s heroine exclaimed, “A rose by any 


.other name would smell as sweet; so Romeo would, were he 


not Romeo called.” The name “Unitarian” likewise hides a 
beauty and a grace that would be as valuable to society under 
any other name. And there are those among us who fervently 
hope and pray that a new name may be found less objectionable 
to the ears of sensitive folk who like to have things called 
by names that do not misrepresent their nature. 

For the name “Unitarian” no longer portrays the thing 
itself. In earlier days the idea of God seemed to certain 
mathematical minds to need mathematical expression. So 
they declared that He was three persons in one head. Or, 
denying that statement of the sum total of all things, they 
said He was but one. But Jesus had a better way of describing 
the God whom he revealed, by declaring that He was Spirit! 
And it is not possible to explain a spirit in terms of mathe- 
matics. You might as well say that blue is square, or that 
red is round, or that black is triangular, as to say that God 
is one, or three, or a thousand. Certainly the name “Unitarian” 
marks an advance in thinking of God as one rather than as 
many, or as even three; but to-day our thinking has come full 
circle around to the definition that Jesus gave, and we need 
a new name to express that fact. 
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Of the names proposed, that of “The Liberal Church” seems 
to be winning approval. Surely we are a liberal-minded people. 
But we are much more than that. A recent and undenied 
authority in the realm of psychological investigation has pub- 
lished a book embodying his studies of the formation of public 
opinion. He has in that book a keen analysis of our divisions 
and our temperaments as human beings. He divides us all 
into two classes by drawing a horizontal line and putting half 
of us aboye and half of us below that line. Then he bisects 
that line with a perpendicular one. All the people above the 
horizontal line he names contented, and all below he names dis- 
contented. These contented and discontented folk as bisected 
by the perpendicular line he again names. All to the right 
of the perpendicular line are hopeless, or unsanguine ; all to the 
left are hopeful, or safiguine. There are now four divisions 
of people. In the upper left hand corner of the diagram are 
the contented, sanguine people, and naturally these people are 
the Liberals. They take kindly to peaceful progress. In the 
lower left hand corner are the sanguine but discontented 
people, and these are the Radicals, for being hopeful although 
discontented, they naturally want immediate action, which is 
frequently too abrupt for the rest of the people to enjoy. In 
the upper right hand corner are the contented but hopeless, 
or unsanguine, people. They are the Conservatives, naturally, 
for they are contented, and not hopeful of any good from 
change. In the lower right hand corner are the discontented, 
unsanguine people, who are the Reactionaries, for they, being 
hopeless about the future, and discontented with the present, 
naturally fall back upon the past and desire a return to 
former days. 

It is obvious that if we adopt the name of “Liberal” we 
adopt a name that shuts out Conservatives, and Radicals, and 
Reactionaries. And we do not want to shut anybody out. 
Many others shut us out, but we do not desire to retaliate in 
kind. We want to do what Edwin Markham tells about in 
his quatrain which says: 


He drew a circle that shut me out, 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 

But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took him in! 


I humbly submit that we need a name big enough to include 
our growing knowledge of God, as also to include all sorts 
and conditions of men, be they Reactionaries or Liberals, 
Radicals or Conservatives. I’d like to draw a circle about us 
all, children as we are of the God whom Jesus insisted was 
our Father. And I’d like to call the organized form of the 
spiritual life within that circle, “The Church of the Living 
God”! That name would serve in this western hemisphere 
if we prefixed it with the word “American”’—The American 
Church of the Living God. And I’d like to be a minister at 
work to make that name as significant of our day as the name 
“Unitarian” was of the days that are gone. 

CHESTNUT HILL PARISH, 

Boston, Mass. 


AppIson Moors. 


The letter of Dr. Moore was submitted to Dr. George R. 


Dodson. He wrote as follows: 


I feel the force of Dr. Moore’s argument. The considera- 
tions he brings forward are important. But I also feel the 
force of the contentions of most of the other writers who 
have recently expressed themselves on this subject in this 
paper. That is what makes it a real question. If it were only 
one-sided, the solution would be easy. After I had spent a 
few months in the Unitarian ministry, I wrote a resolution 
stating that “whereas the Unitarian name seems to suggest 
that we who wear it are chiefly concerned to deny the re- 
ligious beliefs of other churches,” ete., “therefore be it re- 
solved that the name of this church be changed to’— ‘Then I 
stopped to consider the substitute, and the resolution ig still 
unfinished. 

Every name I could think of was objectionable—from some 
point of view. The experience of my youth influenced me. I 
was reared in a denomination which wished to get behind all 
creeds and beyond all sectarianism. So they called themselves 
simply. “Christians,” and refused any other name. This 
seemed simple and innocent enough, but other people were 
offended. They said, “Are we not Christians, too?” It seemed 
impossible for one party to explain so that the others would 
understand. The result was a nickname, ‘“Campbellites,” 
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which caused offense in its turn, so nobody was happy, and 
Christian union was not much advanced. 
this way if we call ourselyes by any such fine names as 
“Liberal” or “Liberal Christian.” 
world, it seems to me, is pre-empted, namely, “Catholic.” 

Personally, I do not think it well to change, and this mainly 
for the reason that any name will soon mean just what we 
make it mean. Then, if we had a name that we unanimously 
wished to adopt, it is probable that it would not influence the 
public in our favor. It would be said of the people with the 
new name, “Oh, these are the Unitarians, who deny the evan- 
gelical faith. They hope to get on better by taking a new 
name.” 

Among those who really understand our beautiful, rational 
faith, the name probably counts for little. Even with them, 
its history produces respect, and those who do not or cannot 
understand will not become adherents in any event, and 
finally, important as this matter is, there are other things 
that seem to me really more important, and I want to do so 
many things with my time that it is clearly best to attend to 
the great matters first. G.. R. Dopson. 

Sr. Louris, Mo. 


Breakdown of Law 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :—_ 


In the leading editorial of your issue of February 15th you 
state that it is a fact that courts do not mete out impartial 
justice or disinterestedly correct abuses, and also you say 
that the eyes of judges are wide open to the material benefits 
to them. This is a sweeping statement and if it means any- 
thing, it means that courts are partial and judges are cor- 
rupt. Is Tue CHRISTIAN RecGisteR prepared to take such a 
position? My experience of forty-five years of professional life 
has led me to a directly opposite opinion. 

Later in the same article you suggest that civil courts do 
not prosecute the rich and influential as well as the obscure 
and poor. This, of course, is nonsense, because courts do not 
prosecute any one, but only decide questions which are brought 
before them by others; but the implication is that the rights 
of the obscure and poor are not properly regarded by the 
courts. I do not believe this to be true, and I think it very 
unfortunate that THE CHRISTIAN ReeisteR should use its in- 
fluence to promote class hostility and suspicion of our courts. 

What you probably meant was that in some cases juries have 
failed to do their duty, and I am not undertaking to defend 
the way in which jurors are drawn in our large cities. 


CHARLES ALMY. 


Boston, MASS. 


Judge Almy is not exactly right in saying the editorial 
was a Sweeping statement. We admit it was strong. But it 
earefully omitted the definite article “the” before both ‘‘courts” 
and “judges,” because it meant, grammatically, that “some,” 
not “all,” of the courts come under the stricture, to administer 
which is no pleasure. The fact is, our regard for the courts 
is second only to that for the church, and we are willing 
to make what seem grave and telling statements when irregu- 
larities occur, in order to preserve the sacred honor of our 
judiciary. It requires quick and drastic attention. It is 
the worst kind of scandal when juries are charged (as they 
frequently are) by high legal officers with being bribed; when 
prosecuting attorneys. are conyicted of foul graft in office. 
They are both as much members of the courts as the judges 
are, according to the definition of a court as we used the 
word. Such examples are constantly alarming us in the press. 


I fear it would be 


The finest name in the . 


And the recent “catechism” for judges, prepared by Chief 


Justice Taft of our most respected Supreme Court, and pub- 
lished officially by the greatest body of the country’s lawyers, 
the American Bar Association, shocked many people. That 
a warning against such a long list of offenses should be neces- 
sary, coming from such pre-eminent authority, meant to the 
citizen that in places a serious state of ethical dullness 
exists. To tell a judge in this public document not to accept 
presents from lawyers trying cases before him! To admonish 
him not to give money to the political party that may be 
carrying him on its ticket! Judges, mark you! Had it been 
superfluous to say such things, they would not have been 
said. 


As for the breakdown of law, we have before us a clipping — 


about a United States District Attorney—a court officer—who _ 
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on the morning after a recent gross and outrageous display 
and use of liquor at a dinner was published flamboyantly in 
the papers, merely remarked, “You see what respectable men 
think of the prohibition law.’ The registrar of motor vehicles 
in a large State complains (February 21) that his office is 
badly impaired because the judges will not apply the law re- 
quiring imprisonment for convicted second offenders. In 100 
cases he cites only nineteen properly dealt with. We merely 
gave his figures. He certainly had no fears about criticising 
the courts. F 

Is it not time for presenting our ministry of justice to the 
public for what it is? Is it not true that many partisan poli- 
ticians throughout the land graduate into the bench? Is it 
not true that a man with money for a clever lawyer will get 
more haste and a better chance of freedom or damages than 
the poor offender or complainant? These questions are old, 
and the answers have been given repeatedly by great jurists. 
Chief Justice Taft has often spoken of the unfairness of courts, 
the inequalities of the law as sometimes administered. 

We are not afraid of arousing class hostility. A good deal 
of that thing is already with us. That is what disturbs us. 
What we want to see is respect for law, 100 per cent. strong 
outside the courts and inside the courts, including judges, and a 
constant interdependence of the life of the people and the 
doing of sure and perfect justice. We regard judges and courts 
highly, but we regard law more highly, and they must faithfully 
conform thereto in letter and in spirit. In the great majority 
of cases they do.—THE Eprror. 


“The Birds These Winter Days” 


To the Editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


I have read with very great entertainment the article in 
your issue of the 1st inst., entitled “The Birds These Winter 
Days.” Mr. Townsend has an excellent grasp on his subject. 

Such wholesome direction of the public attention to the bird 
life at that season when it is putting up its greatest fight for 
existence is annually reducing the mortality. Such efforts 
also will bring to those taking part in the campaign a very 
great satisfaction when the period of struggle is over. , 

Wi1ram C. ADAMs, 
Director. 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DHPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION, 
DIViSION or FISHERINS AND GAMB, 
Boston, Mass. 


Unitarianism Not a Sect 


To the Editor of THe Curistian ReEcistTErR :— 
- As I look out on the brown-red earth of Virginia, dotted 
with patches of snow, I find myself disturbed by the REGISTER 
article and editorial on Unitarian sectarianism in your edition 
of January 25. I am disturbed to the extent of taking my 
pencil in hand to write a protest. 

Turning first to the article by the Unknown Professor, I 
would like to refer to the particularly clear lines in the re- 
capitulation : 

(1) “The sectarian name ‘Unitarian’ has never been adequate 
to describe the religious thought of those who have borne the 
name.” To which, after denying that the name is sectarian, 
I reply, what of it? ‘There is no other name which would 
be adequate. Names are never adequate. No religious body 
has a name which adequately describes its religious thought. 

(2) “The name has necessarily acted as a bar to free 
thought among its ministers and people.” ‘To which I enter a 
complete denial so far as my experience goes. It has been 
no bar to my freedom of thought, nor to the freedom of thought 
of the Unitarian ministers and people whom I know. 

(3) “It has turned from its doors those who could find in 
its little system no counterpart of the wideness of the fullness 
of truth.” Whoever has turned away, has been turned away 
by his own little system. As a Unitarian, I am not conscious 
of having any little system. Whatever system I have has been 
ereated out of “the wideness of the fullness of truth’ by my 
own free reason, and as a Unitarian, I grant the same privilege 
to the Unknown Professor. What could he or any one do with 
any more freedom than that? 

_ In the preamble to the Constitution of the General Confer- 
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ence we read, “These churches accept the religion of Jesus, 
holding in accordance with his teaching that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man.” And further, 
“Nothing in this Constitution is to be construed as an authori- 
tative test of membership” (I quote from memory). Wherein 
is the Unknown Professor conscious of “fresh bonds”? Many 
of our churches use the following Covenant: “In the love of 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus we unite for the worship of 
God and the service of man.” Wherein does the Unknown 
Professor find anything out of which to create “the stone 
of a creedal name” or a “bar to his freedom of thought”? 

A religious name means what the people who use it have 
put into it. The Unknown Professor has not discovered that 
meaning, and the meaning which he himself has put into it 
is wofully limited. I wish the Editor would give him another 
chance to recapitulate. It would be helpful to know what was 
the first Unitarian proclamation of the “unintelligible sum of 
all truth,” which “became absurd”; and second, “the proclama- 
tion of sectarian doctrines—quite as obdurately as any of the 
other sects.” What were these doctrines? How did the ob- 
duracy express itself? Of course, as a born Unitarian I ought 
to know, but I do not. 

At the same time I would ask the Editor if he will not give 
himself another chance to write on the sectarianism of Uni- 
tarianism. I feel that he was far more eloquent in establishing 
our Fellowship as a sect than in indicating that ‘we are also 
more than a sect.” Unfortunately the greater emphasis leaves 
the deeper impression. 

It is reassuring to be reminded that all people who use their 
intellect have to define their conceptions of truth and thus 
to fix limitation; consequently, that all churches must have 
sectarian beliefs and that ‘we do not know a denomination 
which places so little emphasis on such beliefs as we do.” 

Then, “What’s all the shootin’ for’? Why go to such ex- 
tremes to establish a fact which after all signifies so little? 
Indeed, I myself would deny the fact. The Fellowship of 
Unitarian churches is not a sect by any just interpretation of 
the word. The truth is that a sect is a retigious body which 
makes its peculiar belief a dogmatic test of membership and 
which enforces the belief by a sectarian spirit, a spirit of 
bigotry, intolerance, and exclusiveness. We know a sect by 
its spirit. 

The Fellowship of Unitarian churches does not exhibit a 
sectarian spirit. The Editor intimates that our churches “re- 
quire” acceptance of a peculiar belief, not in any formal way, 
as he admits, but “in fact and practice.” What peculiar belief 
does he have in mind? I have in mind several peculiar beliefs 
which “fail of general acceptance” in the world at large. 
Beliefs generally held among us, besides the belief in the 
Divine Unity, are: Intellectual freedom, the supremacy of the 
individual reason and conscience, a loving and lovable God, 
the divine capacity of human nature, the human Jesus as 
the Supreme Inspirer, this world as the main objective in 
religion, an ethical instead of a dogmatic interpretation of 
Christianity, service as more important than sacrament, the 
fellowship of religion and science, ete., etc. Such beliefs give 
the name “Unitarian” its real meaning, giving it indeed 
the noblest significance of any name in the religious world. 
As Unitarians we would be what my friend Rey. B. J. Prescott 
calls “a uniting people,” uniting all people on the fundamental ° 
beliefs. 

All such beliefs fail of general acceptance. Indeed only a 
few thousands in the whole world accept them. Question,— 
“Are We, Then, A Sect Also?” Minot Simons. 

LYNCHBURG, VA. 


[The author of the article whom Dr. Simons calls an 
Unknown Professor is, of course, well known to the Hditor. 
He would have been willing to use his name, but the Editor 
decided that for the purpose it was better to make his con- 
tribution impersonal. If Dr. Simons goes by his definition of 
a sect, his deductions are essentially right; but we went by 
our definition of a sect. Dr. Simons asks what peculiar belief 
do we hold, that is, what belief that fails of general accept- 
ance? Did he not read what we said on that very point? 
“The doctrine that God is one, not three.’ We might have 
added the non-deity of Jesus. A preacher of Trinitarianism 
would, in fact, be excluded from our Church. A preacher of 
the deity of Jesus, also. The people would not have him in 
either case. Fully half of the editorial covered our supra- 
sectarian beliefs. But, most important of all, it raised a 
question, and further discussion is invited.] 
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Tolerance 


T. N. CARVER 


Professor of Political Hconomy, Harvard University 


matter of course, to possess the virtue of tolerance. 

This may or may not be a virtue, according to circum- 
stances. It is easy, for example, to be tolerant toward others 
whose opinions and reactions differ from your own if the 
point at issue is one that does not interest you, or toward 
which you are indifferent. The difficulty arises when they 
oppose you on some point, or interfere with some purpose for 
which you care intensely. It is not easy, for example, for 
one who cares for his wife to be tolerant toward one who 
slanders her, nor is it much easier for one who cares for his 
country to avoid intolerance toward one who seeks in any 
way to injure it or bring it into bad repute. It is not incon- 
ceivable that one might care so much for his church or his 
religion as to show something resembling intolerance toward 
those who try to undermine it. BHyen anarchists have been 
known to care so much for anarchy as to be bitterly intolerant 
toward the restraints of government. Possibly no one ought 
to care for wife, government, church, or anarchy, and quite 
possibly, also, one ought to care for some of these things 
and not for the others; but that is another story. 

There may be difficulties ahead for the person who cares 
too intensely for liberality and tolerance. If he cares very 
intensely for these things, he will find it difficult to be very 
tolerant toward intolerance and bigotry. In other words, if 
he cares too much for tolerance, he is likely to hate intoler- 
ance and the intolerant individual. He will then, if he is 
logical, as he probably is not, be compelled, by his intense 
love of tolerance, to hate himself for his intolerance toward 
intolerance. 
worse plight than that in which this logical but intensely 
tolerant individual would find himself. The only way to 
ayoid that predicament would be to maintain an attitude of 
indifference even toward intolerance. 

We may as well be honest about it, and admit, to begin with, 
that no one ever is and no one ever can be tolerant on any 
subject for which he cares intensely. The scholar who cares 
intensely for scholarship is intolerant not only toward a stu- 
dent who cheats, but also toward one who does inaccurate 
and slovenly work, and the artist is equally intolerant toward 
bad art, though both the scholar and the artist may be very 
tolerant on every subject except his own. Hven in the general 
field of scholarship, scholars are sometimes known to be toler- 
ant of slipshod work in every special field but their own. 
The linguist may be tolerant toward bad reasoning in eco- 
nomics, the economist toward bad linguistics, and both toward 
poor work in mathematics; but neither, if he has a high 
standard, will tolerate poor or dishonest work in his own field. 
The cultured person who takes his culture seriously is gen- 
erally intolerant toward vulgarity, even though he is tolerant 
toward everything else, the reason being that culture is the 
only thing that seems to him worth while. 

If we would stop praising tolerance and condemning in- 
tolerance in general, and begin to use Some discrimination, we 
should soon be asking ourselves some such question as, Is 
there anything that is really worth caring for, or should we 
develop a calm indifference toward everything? If we decide 
to do the latter, and succeed, the question of tolerance will 
take care of itself. We shall then be so indifferent toward 
everything, including even tolerance and intolerance, as to 
avoid the sin of intolerance in ourselves. But if we decide 
that there are a few things that are really worth caring for, 
and succeed in caring intensely for them, there will be an end 
of tolerance so far as those things are concerned. We ought, 
in that case, however, to have the grace to be frankly intoler- 
ant on these subjects, and not pretend to a virtue that we 
do not possess. 

It must be admitted that well-meaning people have in the 
past cared intensely for a great many silly things that clearly 
were not worth caring for. This made them so intolerant 
toward other equally well-meaning and equally worthy people 
as to produce some of the bitterest controversies, not to say 
the worst crimes in history. The superlative foolishness of 
these controversies is nowhere more yividly pictured than 
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where Lemuel Gulliver tries to explain the religious wars of 
his own people to the Houyhnhnms,—“Difference in Opinions 
hath cost many Millions of Lives: For instance, whether 
Flesh be Bread, or Bread be Flesh; whether the Juice of a © 
certain Berry be Blood or Wine; whether Whistling be a Vice 
or Virtue; whether it be better to kiss a Post, or throw it into 
the Fire; what is the best Colour for a Coat, whether Black, 
White, Red or Gray; and whether it should be long or short, 
narrow or wide, dirty or clean, with many more. Neither are 
any Wars so furious and bloody. or of so long continuance, as 
those occasioned by difference in Opinion, especially if it be 
in things indifferent.” : 

It must also be admitted that men still care for many 
unimportant things. The little tempest in a teapot created by 
Dr. Grant’s denial of the miracles of Christ is a case in point. 
Probably nine-tenths of all Christians who think at all believe 
as he does on that point. If that were all that Dr. Grant had 
done, it would scarcely deserve mention. His church has 
swallowed too many of his fair-sized camels to stop now to 
strain at this small-sized gnat. It is one of the few sensible 
things that he has ever said. 

Hyverywhere we find men getting excited over trivialities 
and waging bitter warfare over trifles. This has produced 
so much unnecessary intolerance as to provoke a natural 
reaction in the form of a general dislike, especially among 
the half-educated classes, toward anything savoring of intoler- 
ance. Some have even prided themselves on their general 
attitude of indifference toward everything. A little more 
intelligent thinking is needed to save them from that form 
of nihilism that declares that nothing is worth while. 

The fact that men have often cared for worthless things 
does not prove that nothing is worth caring for. It does 
prove, however, that we ought to exercise great care and 
wisdom in deciding what is really worth caring for. If we 
can once assure ourselves that certain practices endanger 
civilization, or the welfare of society, we should be very un- 
wise if we were to show tolerance for them. It is not easy 
to be certain on everything that bears upon so large a ques- 
tion, but there are a few things upon which one may be 
reasonably certain. 

Every civilization and every really comfortable society is 
characterized by minute interdependence of parts. We are 
all mutually dependent upon one another, and we are growing 
more so as civilization advances. But there can be no inter- 
dependence of parts where there is no dependability of charac- 
ter. ‘To be concrete, unless we can depend upon the doctor 
and the druggist not to poison us, we must get along without 
doctors and druggists. Unless we can depend upon merchants 
not to swindle us, we must either get along without mer- 
chants or we must become so expert in buying everything that 
no one can swindle us. Hither plan inyolves wasted effort. 
Unless we can depend upon locomotive-engineers and switch- 
tenders not to get drunk, we must stop traveling. 

In our interlocking civilization, every position is becoming 
a responsible one. Unless we can develop responsibility and 
dependability of character, we must go back to a more primi- - 
tive state of society where every one lives to himself alone. 
That would mean so much wasted effort as to result in 
wholesale starvation, or such a thinning out of the population 
as would make it possible for the remainder to live on the 
reduced productivity of industry. Consequently, honesty, 
sobriety, fidelity, and every other quality necessary to give 
dependability to human conduct, lie at the very foundation 
of civilization. Their opposites—namely, dishonesty, drunken- 
ness, and infidelity—will destroy those foundations and with 
them civilization itself.\ The race that shows tolerance for 
such things will soon exterminate itself. 

We have long recognized the necessity of extreme fidelity for 
men in highly responsible positions. The sentinel who would 
desert his post, the switch-tender who would leave his work 
when a train was due, a pilot who would desert his ship 
before it had passed the danger point, the physician who 
would abandon his patient before the crisis was passed, would 
all be regarded with a feeling of abhorrence. We are not 
tolerant toward such unfaithfulness. But all positions are 
becoming highly responsible positions and must become in- 
creasingly so if civilization is to advance. When our ways 
of thinking catch up with the development of modern society, 
we shall begin to regard with the same abhorrence the miner, 
the carrier, the plumber, and every one else upon whom we 
haye come to depend when he deserts his post and leayes us 
in the lurch. 


—- 
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Conciliation 


A Recent Illustration in Pittsburgh 


A SERMON BY 


L. WALTER MASON, D.D. 


_ “Now that I am become a man, I have put away childish things.”— 
1 Cor. xiii. 


HHRE ARE TWO METHODS of making progress in 
knowledge, in truth, and in civilization,—the method of 
controversy and the method of co-operation or concilia- 

tion. Of course these two methods are often combined ; in fact, 
the method of conciliation implies co-operation, which means 
comparison and discussion. That is especially the method of 
scientific progress. But the progress in religion, the progress 
in theological knowledge, has rarely enjoyed the benefit of 
that scientific temper. It is even yet the very general sentiment 
that theological error must be exposed and denounced,—in 
short, that the only method of progress in religious thought 
is through controversy. ‘That I believe is as much a mistake 
when applied to the things of religion as it would be if applied 
to science. 

I take this position, not because I have any objection to 
intellectual combat, and I certainly have no desire to foster 
theological obscurantism in the interest of peace and amiability. 
The thing that must be cherished and cultivated at whatever 
cost.is the integrity of the mind. The great error and the 
common error is that the thing of most importance is the truth. 
This thing which we call truth is merely the product of the 
mind, the conclusions of a given time arrived at under certain 
conditions and evolved from certain definite experiences. But 
that conclusion, that truth will take on the form of a new and 


-larger truth, providing the integrity of the mind is maintained 


to register accurately under new conditions and larger ex- 
periences. 

The religious wars, the Inquisition, and the civil-and political 
persecutions of the past ages were over truth—that is, the 
truth as each party saw it. The fight was over an objective 
thing, even though it bore no resemblance to reality. So long 
as the emphasis is placed on truth,—upon some objective goal, 
—you have the logical and inevitable grounds of combat and 
controversy. But when we see that the important, or at any 
rate the most important, matter, is to maintain and cherish 
the powers and the faculties by which we may discover truth, 
we have passed into the realm of co-operation. When a man, 
because of intellectual laziness or out of a desire for popularity, 
accepts a prevailing belief or prejudice which is not in accord 
with his truest thought, he begins a subtle kind of sophistry by 
which he can reconcile himself to the deception, and just to 
the extent that he does that, he destroys the integrity of his 
mind, he injures the instrument by which alone the truth may 
be found. 

The thing to be guarded above all else is the faculty through 
which the truth-seeking process is conducted. And when we 
have centered our interest on the process, the quest for truth, 
the logical grounds for combat have disappeared. 

I spoke a while ago of the origin of our liberal churches, that 
is, of that movement in Burope in the seventeenth century 


' known as the Illumination, one of those mysterious develop- 


ments of civilization which have not been adequately written 
up by any historian, and probably never will be, until treated 
by a historian with the training and ‘insight of the psychologist. 
All through the history of Christendom down to that time, 
it was supposed the people of the state or nation must be 
coerced to believe like the ruler, so that a change of sovereign 
might mean, and often did mean, a change of religion for all 
the people. And for a government not to insist on that uni- 
formity would have been looked upon as weakness, or as a 
sinful indifference to the claims of religion. But in this myste- 
rious change that came over the mind of Europe in the seven- 
teenth century, toleration was born. To the older view, to 
the men who clung’to the forms of the Reformation, this tolera- 
tion was attributed to indifference, to lack of religious faith, 
but that was not true. It was a larger faith, it was in the 
truest and highest sense a development of religion. The church 


. 


historians have recorded some of the results of that new spirit 
of toleration. First, it ended the persecutions within the 
nation, and it stopped the religious wars between the nations 
of Europe; and in the second place it enabled students to attend 
foreign universities,—a thing that the Reformation had practi- 
eally ended. But in no church history that I know of are 
some of the greater results credited to that cause. So long 
as the Christian nations demanded uniformity, students from 
all non-Christian nations were debarred, and so was Greek- 
Christian Russia debarred from Europe. But with the coming 
of toleration, Peter the Great turned the face of all Russia 
toward Europe, and adventurous minds from all Asia turned 
to the civilization of the West. Toleration marked the begin- 
ning of the world-consciousness. 

And not only that, but in that larger faith, that faith in 
man as the spiritual child of God who dares to venture into 
the uncharted seas in quest of truth, that science was born. 
Science was one of the products of that larger faith. Just as 
the religion of the Middle Ages inspired the finest creations 
of art, and is now in turn ministered to by that art, so this 
new creation of the mind, science, which grew out of the 
larger faith of the seventeenth century, should now in like 
manner serve religion in return. 

The value of science to religion and our moral life is very 
unlike its value to our physical life. Our physical welfare is 
served by the results of science in thousands of ways. ‘Those 
results enter into every phase of modern life, yet I am not 
sure that they have any value for us in a moral way. Better 
clothed and fed, but the method of science is a new and higher 
law of the mind; it is a new word of God pointing the way to 
knowledge, blazing the pathway to truth. However inspired 
the mind, that is, however rapidly it may work, it must proceed 
in obedience to the law of knowledge,—first, observation of 
the facts of nature, and secondly, reflection upon the content 
of our own consciousness. There is no other source of knowl- 
edge. But through obedience to the demand of that austere 
verity new worlds of truth have been revealed. Of course. 
diseussion, controversy, the clash of mind with mind, has served 
a purpose, in mental stimulation, in the quickening of wits, 
but usually controversy generates more heat than light, and 
results in each being more fully convinced of the invulnerability 
of his own position. The revealers of the great truths in the 
fields both of religion and science were not controversialists. 
They were men who observed and meditated through years 
of science and then proclaimed their findings. They gave their 
truths to the world and left them for lesser minds to fight 
over. 

In the modern church both methods are being practiced 
to-day—the methods of controversy and of conciliation. On 
the controversial side a new phase has developed. Whereas - 
in former times the conflict was between the different denomina- 
tions, now it is within the various fellowships for the most 
part. 

It is not necessary for me to state a recent example. The 
papers have been giving us that quite fully for a number of 
weeks. On the other hand, we are having in Pittsburgh an 
illustration of progress by conciliation. Of course, conciliation 
is not sensational or spectacular, so it does not get its name 
in the papers. Nevertheless, there has been a very significant 
and constructive movement of late in this city making for 
unity in diversity,—good-will with the full knowledge of differ- 
ence. 

Our Protestant Episcopal friends have taken the lead in this; 
in fact, it is to them we owe this movement. This attitude, so 
far as it relates to ourselves, dates back a number of years. 
When the city was under the spell of an emotional frenzy and 
Billy Sunday was maligning us and our faith, and in reply I 
spoke in defense of the ideals of liberal religion, I received 
most cordial responses from the Episcopal ministers of the city, 
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including the venerable Bishop Whitehead. It was not a public 
endorsement, but it was cordially given and gratefully received. 

Recently, on the occasion of the consecration of their new 
bishop [Dr. Mann], they made the occasion one of conciliation 
in the religious life of the city, inviting representatives from 
the Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Greek Catholic churches, 
including the most progressive and the most conservative, to 
come, not merely as witnesses, but as friendly and active 
participants in the occasion, to wear the insignia of their own 
churches, to join in ‘the procession wearing the vestments 
used in their own services. That diversity of garb, that diver- 
sity of outward appearance, was welcomed as the symbol of 
difference of belief or opinion; while uniting in the same service 
was the evidence of fellowship, of sympathy of spirit, beyond 
the boundaries of creed or sect. It was a little drama of moral 
and spiritual achievement, the realization of unity in diversity, 
an achievement in the forward movement of religion through 
the spirit of conciliation. 

A week later this spirit was expressed again in slightly 
different form, by the laymen of the church, when the Church 
Club of the diocese of Pittsburgh, six hundred men, gave a dinner 
to the new bishop, in the assembly-room of the Masonic Temple. 
They invited representatives from other churches to meet with 
them and extend words of welcome to Bishop Mann. And as 
if to make more emphatic the idea that it was not similarity 
of bélief they were seeking, they seated the Unitarian minister 
on one side, the Bishop and the Jewish Rabbi on the other, 
called on them for the first addresses, and received them as 
cordially as they did the men of their own church. 

These separate incidents, it appears, are not isolated accidents. 
Dr. Van Etten, rector of Calvary Church, having caught the 
vision that the only possible, and probably the only desirable, 
union of the churches is a unity in diversity, is using his infiu- 
ential position in the city to give expression to that ideal. He 
has invited ministers of other denominations to preach in 


Calvary—to come and tell the people, not what they are willing © 


to give up for the sake of unity, but what their denominations 
are striving to contribute to human welfare, what they have 
to give to the church of the future. 

The course of sermons he proposes to continue until all the 
different denominations have been included. Dr. Van Etten 
Says, as I think very wisely, that “the sectarian spirit harries 
out of its fellowship all those who do not agree, and segregates 
a little group of painfully like-minded people, while the inclu- 
Sive spirit welcomes different types under the same roofs. It 
believes that true strength is built on differences, and that 
even contradictions are somehow complimentary in a larger 
point of view.” I believe that he is absolutely right when he 
says, “There can never, never be uniformity in points of view 
or practice. There ought always to be this inclusive spirit of 
mutual respect and good-will for the other man’s point of view.” 

That is the scientific spirit applied in the field of religion. 
That is progress by co-operation or conciliation, rather than by 
antagonism. And so far as I have seen in the papers, the only 
note of hostility or public criticism of this unifying movement 
is an attack by a man of the old school on the brother minister 
of his own denomination for what he said in his Calvary ser- 
mon. That furnishes a rather amusing illustration of the 
truth of the position of the liberal, namely, that you cannot 
make men think alike by giving them the same name and 
placing them in the same church. 

This old-school theologian says that “the union of all God’s 
people is demanded” ; that “division is not only unwise. weaken- 
ing, and obstructive,” but that “it is positively a sin,” and 
“that to purposefully perpetuate division is positively criminal.” 
Then he lays down the few simple rules showing how easy a 
matter it is to make all see alike. After the adoption of these 
few fundamental rules of faith, he says, “All matters of detail 
in the kingdom of God can thus be easily adjusted.” And 
yet, somehow, the charm had not worked on the eminent 
minister in his church chosen to deliver the Calvary sermon! 
He says that this brother minister of his (to use his own 
words) “was so misleading and so misrepresentative of his 
denomination” that he asks for space in the paper to correct 
the misstatements. So that, after all, belonging to the same 
church did not produce unity. And it never has done so. 

Paul's first letter to the Christians at Corinth was called 
out by this problem of division in the Church. There were 
evidently those who were distressed because they were not 
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all alike, and had appealed to Paul to know who they should 
believe and follow. He tells them to accept them all, but to 
do their own work in their own way. He not only excuses 
diversity of gifts and methods: he justifies and glories in- 
them. How would the body function if in place of all its 
yarious organs and members it was simply composed of one 
member? And that diversity of form and function which 
marks the ascending scale of physical life is likewise a condi- 
tion of the ascending mental and spiritual life. 

Every great denomination which includes educated and un- 
educated people will have in its membership every variety 
of modern belief, because belief in matters of religion, as in 
everything else, is determined, not only by the school attended. . 
the books and papers read, and the church and social en- 
yironment, but by the keenness of the individual mind to re- 
ceive impressions, and iis ability to reflect upon and use those 
impressions. 

Not only is this a difference which will inevitably be mani- 
fest in different people. Paul refers us to the well-known fact 
that it takes place within the same individual. The man does 
not think as he did when he was a child. Personally he has 
put away childish things. And he knows that all around him 
are children who have not yet put away their childish things, 
and he has no thought of denouncing them or quarreling with 
them over the fact. And he does not expect them to perform 
the higher operations of mathematics before they have learned 
the multiplication table. This does not imply that one’s in- 
tellectual education is the measure of one’s religious experience. 

Many humble lives with very little education in an academic 
sense have sounded the heights and the depths of spiritual 
being, but it is not religion that separates people into different 
creeds and sects, it is theology, that is, beliefs, theories con- 
cerning the world and man and God, and those beliefs are 
determined by the degree of one’s education and his ability to 
think. 

“Now that I am become a man, I have put away childish 
things.” But I have not put away my love of children. I don’t 
expect them to think as I do until they have had my experience. 
And those who have grown to manhood and womanhood and 
have had a different experience from that of mine are able 
to add to my experience and in that way to enrich life. Prog- 
ress by conciliation, by co-operation, does not ask us to con- 
form, or to minimize our differences. It rather encourages 
emphasis on the things deemed most distinctive; it encourages 
each to give his best to the common cause of religious progress. 

This conciliatory movement in religion is of course prompted 
by men who are under the influence of the modern mind. It is 
the application of the spirit of science in the field of religion. 
It is the forecasting of the unity in diversity that is to come 
in religion. 

The highest achievement of the religious life yet attained 
is this ability to enter into moral and spiritual fellowship 
beyond the boundaries of creed and sect. We should welcome 
this movement and enter in to it gladly and whole-heartedly, 
as our part in helping to make real the Church Universal. 


Hymn 


Written for the occasion of the rededication of the 
First Parish in Watertown, Mass., December 10, 1922 


REY. SETH CURTIS BEACH, D.D. 


Thou God whose other name is Love — 
We lisped it at our Mother’s knee, 

Now older grown, but children still 
We give anew these Walls to Thee. 


Thou needest not our prayer or praise; 
But meet us when we seek Thee here 
For we need Thee, Thy voice, Thy hand, 
To lead us to a holier sphere. 


Here may they come, O Heart of Love, 
Those who know Thee, or know Thee not; 
All need Thy touch, Thy heavenly grace, 
Those most who have that grace forgot. 


Grant here that helpful words be said, 
New things or old, so they be true, 
So hearts be fed. and wills confirmed 
To keep the vows we here renew. 


| 
| 
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THE PROGRESS OF RELIGION 


‘Education Must Train the Soul 


Ministers and teachers of religious edu- 
cation are not the only persons who are 
telling the people that Americans must 
deriye their inspiration from something 
higher than the material. Educators are 
making a nobler appeal. Said Dr. Elmer 
B. Bryan, president of Ohio University, 
speaking in Cleveland, Ohio, before the 
Department of Superintendence of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Sunday, 
February 25: “Fine school buildings, com- 
petent teachers, and instruction are not 
enough. Christian education is the only 
hope of the nation, provided we place 
supreme emphasis where supreme values 
reside. Education, like the human being, 
once it has lost its soul, has nothing left 
that is worth having. Unless education 
takes account of the soul, the nation is 
doomed.” 


Commemorative Service 
for Dr. MacArthur 


The funeral service of Dr. Robert 
Stuart MacArthur, president of the Bap- 
tist World Alliance, who died at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., Friday, February 23, was 
held at the Calvary Baptist Church, Day- 
tona Beach, Tuesday, February 27. The 
body has been placed in the vault at Day- 
tona, and interment will be made later in 
New York. For the past four years, Dr. 
MacArthur has served as winter pastor 
of the church at Daytona Beach. He was 
one of the best-known and most highly 
honored ministers in the Baptist denomi- 
nation. 


Funeral of Bishop Williams 


Funeral services were held for Rt. Rev. 
Charles D. Williams, Bishop of Michigan, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, Detroit, February 
19. Bishop Williams was known through- 
out the country as a leader in the appli- 
eation of religion to the social order. 
There were very conservative elements 
which called him a sccialist. He was a 


brilliant and fearless preacher, beloved 


of students in many colleges. For nearly 
twenty years he had led in a work that 
made him one of the most prominent 
churchmen in America. 


Such Religion Means Something 


The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church meet twice yearly to consider the 
welfare of the churches and the social 
welfare of the world. Their last meeting 
was held recently in Baltimore. Twenty- 
six bishops were present and participated 
in discussions the results of which were 
dispatched in the form of a circular letter 
to the 4,500,000 Methodists of their con- 
Stituency. The letter contains the follow- 
ing: “It is our solemn judgment that noth- 
ing short of the actual application of the 
principles of Jesus in governmental, eco- 
nomic, religious, educational, and racial 
life to-day will meet the need. The whole 
world stands appalled at the colossal fail- 
re of other programs. Let us now 


frankly and honestly practice the teach- 
ings of Christ. We pledge ourselves to 
co-operate with all government, social, 
and religious bodies that seek a practical 
program to heal the suspicions and hates 
which wound mankind to-day. Various 
suggestions are being made. Ours is not 
an exclusive voice. Conference is essen- 
tial. Therefore, without regard to tra- 
ditional divisions, we are eager to join 
hands with any agency which will take 
adequate, decisive and immediate action. 
This is the hour for all Christians in 
broadest charity to say, ‘If you love what 
I love, if your vision is as my vision, if 
your heart is as my heart, then give me 
your hand.’ America unhesitatingly 
should accept her full responsibility for 
leadership in the restoration of a broken 
world. She should not acquiesce in im- 
perialistic policies and tempers that make 
war inevitable. She should refuse to 
sanction any war except for strictest 
self-defense or the defense of humanity. 
She should continue to advocate universal 
disarmament and should not hesitate in 
asking that an international conference be 
called for this great purpose.” 


The Churches in Ireland 


The Irish tragedy includes the churches. 
In the south of Ireland, the Methodist and 
Presbyterian churches are losing members 
rapidly, so rapidly, in fact, that it is 
feared they will have to dissolve, for the 
persons who sustained the congregations 
are either dead or have moved away. 
The Episcopal churches, though somewhat 
stronger, are likely to suffer a similar 
fate. In the north of Ireland, Roman 
Catholics are leaving in large numbers to 
avoid persecution. Even should the politi- 
cal situation become adjusted at once, 
many years must pass before religion will 
be back to anything like normal in Ireland. 


Enter the Court, 
says Professor Hudson 


The proposal of President Harding that 
this country join in maintaining the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice, 
which is under the League of Nations, 
has been endorsed by Prof. Manley O. 
Hudson of the Harvard Law School. In 
an interview in the Harvard Crimson, 
he set forth his views in part as follows: 
“The President’s proposal that the United 
States join in maintaining the Permanent 
Court of International Justice is admir- 
able. This action has long been awaited by 
a large part of the American Republic. In- 
stead of being hasty, it is rather delayed. 
For two years the status of the Court 
has been before the American people. We 
have had ample opportunity to study it. 
Our verdict has been almost unanimous 
in its favor. Practically everybody who 
has written about it has approved the 
Court. I have yet to see a law journal 
which would disapprove it. Lawyers in 
every part of the world have greeted the 
establishment of the Court with jubilation. 


It is an important fact that the foremost 
of American international lawyers has 
accepted a judgeship on the Court and is 
now sitting at The Hague. He has par- 
ticipated in all four of the opinions which 
the Court has handed down, and he has 
been in the concurring majority in each 
case. The Court is now hearing a dis- 
pute about the Kiel Canal, and it has 
handed down an opinion about the nation- 
ality law of Tunis and Morocco within 
the last month. The new Court is a big 
improvement over the old Hague tri- 
bunals. The latter were euphemistically 
called ‘The Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion,’ but. were in fact only panels. The 
new court is in every sense permanent. It 
is manned by able men and it promises to 
inaugurate a real reign of law of the 
world.” 


What Christianity Is 


In reply to an inquiry from the New 
York World as to whether the views of 
Rey. Percy Stickney Grant are consistent 
with the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion, Dr. Curtis W. Reese of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, Chicago, sent 
the following reply: “To grow in con- 
tent is the inherent right of a movement. 
Christianity has always exercised this 
right. As understood to-day by its wisest 
friends Christianity is man’s effort to 
know the truth and to live it in a loving 
society. Dr. Grant should be judged from 
this modern viewpoint. Thus judged his 
position is in harmony with the Christian 
religion.” 


Church Union in Fact 


The church world during the last three 
months has been watching with interest 
the results of the reunion of two religious 
bodies, the Evangelical Association and 
the United Evangelical Church. The 
Union goes by the name “Evangelical 
Church,” and includes a membership of 
250,000, and a Sunday-school enrollment 
of more than 400,000 children. The 
churches comprising the union have their 
greatest strength in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Iowa, and West 
Virginia. The new body claims church 
property valued at $28,500,000; amount 
contributed for all purposes, $20,000,000 ; 
conversions and accessions in last three 
years, 75,000. The Hvangelical Church 
operates under nine flags, in America, Eu- 
rope, and Asia. It maintains two publish- 
ing-houses, has two orphans’ homes, six old 
people’s homes, three colleges, and three 
theological seminaries. Two deaconess so- 
cieties are maintained,—one in America 
and one in Europe,—and fifteen hospitals. 
The church has five bishops. The out- 
standing fact of this union is that this 
is the first instance in the history of 
American Protestantism when two church 
bodies reunited after a separation in the 
lifetime of a generation, the original 
ehureh haying divided thirty years ago. 
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This My Book 


Before I went to Germanie, I came to Brodegate in Leicestershire, 
to take leave of that noble Lady Jane Grey, to whom I was exceeding 


much beholdinge. 


Her parentes, the Duke and Duches, with all the 


household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, were hunting in the parke. I 
found her in her ‘chamber, readinge Phaedon Platonis in Greeke, and 
that with as much delite, as some gentlemen would read a merie tale in 


Bocase. 


asked why she would leefe such pastime in the park? 


swered me: 


After salutation and dewtie done, with some other talke, I 


Smiling, she an- 


“T wisse, all their sport in parke is but a shadoe to that pleasure 
that I find in Plato. Alas! good folke, they never felt what trewe pleasure 
ment. . . . This my booke hath been so much pleasure and more, that, in 
respect of it, all other pleasures, in very deede, be but trifles and troubles 
to me!”—Roger Ascham, Precentor to Queen Elizabeth. 


Greece and Rome in 
Understandable Form 


Greek Bronocy AND Mumpicinn. By Henry 
Osborn Taylor. Boston: Marshall Jones Com- 
pany. 

VIRGIL AND HIS MBANING TO THE WORLD OF 
Topay. By J. W. Mackail. Boston: Marshall 
Jones Company. 

“Our Debt to Greece and Rome” is the 
title of a library of fifty volumes projected 
by the publishers under the editorship of 
George D. Hadzits, Ph.D., of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and David M. 
Robinson, Ph.D., of Johns Hopkins, and 
these two volumes, though numbered 
thirty-five and fifteen in the series, are re- 
spectively the third and fourth to appear. 
It is a monumental undertaking, and one 
_ that promises to be extremely worth 
while. These two books, prepared by rec- 
ognized authorities, present their subject 
matter in very readable form, quite under- 
standable, as the series is designed to be, 
by the ordinary laymen. Professor Mac- 
kail of Oxford interprets the significance 
of Virgil to the twentieth century in a 
dozen chapters that recreate the life and 
times of ancient Rome and link them with 
_ our modern world, showing the remark- 
able and lasting impress of the great poet 
of Mantua upon medieval and present- 
day thought. Virgil, he tells us, was not 
only one of the greatest of artists; his 
ideal of a unified and Roman Italy is an 
ideal for to-day, the largest yet placed be- 
fore men, that “of a single world-common- 
wealth, and of the fulfillment of the di- 
vine purpose in an ordered and universal 
peace.” 

Dr. Taylor of New York gives what 
he calls a slight sketch of Greek biology 
and medicine, but it is done comprehen- 
sively and succinctly and with an interest 
and charm that make fascinating reading. 
The Greeks, whom H. G. Wells in his 
Outline calls the first of modern men, 
were never more modern than in their 
investigations of the origin and nature of 
life in animals and plants, and in the 
principles of their system of therapeutics. 
Modern biology repeats the Greek spirit; 
modern medicine, “in spite of its vastly 
increased knowledge, has never ceased to 


hark back, and often very consciously, to 
the principles of Hippocrates.” ‘There is 
altogether too much in this meaty little 
volume to permit of satisfactory analysis 
in a brief compass. It is an illuminating 
account that more than repays the reader. 
It is evident that when this series is com- 
pleted it will form a library of priceless 
value. F. RB. 8. 


For the Concert-goer 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS AND THBIR USD. 
Niew REVISED EDITION. By Arthur Hilson. Bos- 
ton: The Page Company. $2.50. 


Sitting at a Symphony concert the re- 
viewer has often wondered how concert- 
goers can attend year after year and never 
learn anything of music,—how it is pro- 
duced and what produces it,—when the 
information is so easily obtainable and 
would add so much to their enjoyment. 


During the playing of a Brahms Andante . 


he once heard an elderly lady shout, 
“That’s the oboe!” with the exultant air 
of a discoverer on some peak in Darien. It 
was not the oboe, however; it was the 
clarinet. 

Aside from Henri Lavigniac’s excellent 
Music and Musicians, now a generation 
old, there have been few good popular 
works on the orchestra and orchestral 
instruments in Bnglish; therefore this 
book of Mr. Elson’s fills a long-felt want. 
He gives the history of orchestral instru- 
ments, tells how composers have used 
them, and the nature, timbre, and acous- 
tical properties of each. 

One chapter is devoted to the orchestra 
as a whole. He discusses its develop- 
ment and even gives a specimen page 
from Wagner’s “Meistersinger.” Both 
musician and layman might read this 
brief book of some three hundred pages 
with pleasure and profit. 

Conductors such as Strauss, Weingart- 
ner, and Nikisch come in for favorable 
comment. A book just off the press should 
not fail to make note of the fact that 
Arthur Nikisch has been dead for some 
time. 
at least the tense of the statement on page 
282. w. 8. 8S. 


Succeeding editions should change ? 
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Hints to Youthful Farmers 


THp ROMANCH OF HvERIFARM. -By Harvey J. 
Sconce. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50. 

The purpose of this book, according to 
the author, is to introduce the folk of 
the great out-of-doors to the American 
boy and girl, and incidentally to the city 
men and American farmers. Many of the 
chapters are written in a most pleasing 
manner just for children: the story of 
Stripes, the ground squirrel, who went 
around asking every one he met what 
snow was, would entertain them thor- 
oughly. The chapters which deal with 
the development of corn and wheat seeds, 
with the travels of Cockle Burr, and with 
the useful lives of the birds, will not only 
amuse, but instruct children. When it 


‘comes to such questions as fusarium 


spores, however, and the proper strength 
solution for an apple-tree spray, here it 
is that the fathers should reap much 
benefit. Farmer Good and Farmer Care- 
less illustrate the difference between scien- 
tific and old-fashioned cultivation of the 
land. Though not openly propaganda, it 
would appear that the book is an admi- 
rable plea for the Farm Bureau. 
H. M. P. 


Well-bred Gossip 

THE ROMANCE OF OLD New ENGLAND ROOF- 
TREES. By Mary C. Orawford. Boston: The 
Page Company. 

There are still surviving in New Eng- 
land certain houses that at some time 
sheltered people who for one reason or 
another were held to be persons of dis- 
tinction. In a friendly—not too intimate 
—fashion, the author has gathered all 
that any well-bred gossip would be justi- 
fied in relating about these people. She 
has searched diligently and gathered 
much, though rarely anything not pub- 
lished elsewhere. It is likely to be a real 
comfort to elderly people in and about 
Boston on winter afternoons while they 
are waiting for the carrier to deliver the 
Transcript. It is difficult to think of any 
other place it can fill. w. F. G, 


Christianity at its Worst 
Tur ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF THD IDA OF 


THE Sout. By Paul Lafargue. Translated by 
Charles H. Kerr. Chicago: Oharles H. Kerr & 
Company. 


The author of this little treatise is an 
intensely fact-minded individual. He al- 
lows no place for ideals and aspirations 
in the formation of beliefs and the con- 
ceptions represented by words. The open- 
ing sentence shows his attitude: “Spirit- 
ual philosophers, for more than two 
thousand years, have wasted their intel- 
lects in discussions of the Soul.” A deal 


of scholarship and investigation has gone 

into this work, which attempts to show 

the origin, that is, the “invention,” of the 

idea of soul, its eclipse, its rebirth in the 

Greek mysteries and cults, and finally its 
(Continued on page. 18) 


“Books are the Glasse of Counsell 
to Dress ourselves bp.”—From an 
old manuscript. 
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(Continued from page 12) 
4 adoption into Christianity. Equally re- 
_ pugnant to the writer are the conceptions 
of future life, with rewards and punish- 
ments. One who wants to see in Chris- 
a eed only an invention of absurdities 
nd coarse superstitions, made acceptable 
to intellectual and educated classes. by the 
adoption of Greek philosophy, a religion 
that “covered its primitive ferocity with 
the decorous and hypocritical mask suit- 
_ able to the religion of exploiting and phil- 
anthropiec Capitalism,” will be satisfied 
with this volume. Many who hold diferent 
views might find it profitable to learn how 
Christianity looks when presented at its 
worst instead of its best, how great con- 
ceptions may be degraded into supersti- 
tious errors. The reviewer regrets to see 
a justifiable condemnation of the present 
social order linked up to so destructive a 
theory about philosophical concepts on 
which the best minds have differed. The 
book will please those extreme radicals 


who want to find their own ideas ex- 


pressed in print. If one likes this sort of 
book,—well, then this is the sort of book 
he likes. yet 


“@o veav, to think, to love, to 


prap—these are the things that make 
men happp.” — Ruskin. 


Another Paul 

A THOUSAND MILHS FROM A POST-OFFICE. 
By J. Lofthouse, D.D., New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Here is a tale of courage and endurance, 
of travel and adventure, of hardship and 
suffering in the frozen North comparable 
to the missionary journeys and labors 
of the Apostle Paul. Dr. Lofthouse, in 
simple, modest narrative, tells how he 
was appointed, a young man fresh from 
the theological school in England, to be 
a missionary of his church in the most 
northerly station of the Hudson Bay Fur 
Company, and how he and his devoted 
wife established the mission and carried 
on the work among the Indians and Hski- 
mos at and about Fort Churchill for 
nearly forty years. He built the little 
ehurch with his own hands. He erected 
his own modest house. He froze and 
starved and suffered on long, wearisome 
journeys to visit his charges. Repeatedly 
he came nigh to perishing from exposure 
and starvation. “In journeyings often, in 
perils.of rivers, in perils in the wilder- 
ness, in perils in the sea, in labor and 

’ travel, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in cold and nakedness,’’—all these 
the devoted missionary knew as well as 
did the great apostle to the Gentiles. His 

_ labors were crowned with abundant suc- 
eess. The old, inhuman customs of the 
natives were changed by the softening 
power of the gospel. Let those who sit at 
ease in Zion and sneer at the missionary 
read this story of heroic sacrifice. He 
will learn to admire and reverence such 
splendid devotion. After nearly twenty 
years of sacrifice, Dr. Lofthouse was 
made bishop of Keewatin, where he 
labored on for nearly twenty years longer. 
Such a life is a challenge to us all. It 
puts our ease and indifference to shame. 

sl M. B. T. 
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YOUNG MOURNING DOVES 
One of the illustrations from “Knowing Birds Through Stories” 


Winged Music 


KNOWING BirpS THROUGH SToRins. By Floyd 
Bralliar. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

The author’s father and mother years 
ago came to Southeastern Iowa from 
Ozark County, and there they selected a 
ten-acre playground near which they con- 
veniently located their house. Having set- 
tled this more important matter, they 
began to think of their farm and their 
crops. It was in this playground, a com- 
panion of the birds and the insects, that 
the author grew up, and some of the 
knowledge he gained then he imparts to 
his readers through the stories of this 
book. The birds commonly known in the 
United States from each of the important 
families are described with stories and 
reminiscences of the author’s. The book 
is not intended to be a complete guide to 
the birds, but it is a delightful introduc- 
tion to the more important orders and 
species for either child or adult. The. vol- 
ume is illustrated with both colored plates 
and half-tones. 


A Child of the Slums 


THe MADONNA OF THE CuRB. By Anna 
Balmer Myers. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs 
& Company. 1922. 

Child of the slums, daughter of a con- 
victed counterfeiter and graduate of a 
reform school, Sarah Burkhart was heay- 
ily handicapped when she reached her 
father’s boyhood home among the Penn- 
sylvania Dutch, in the little town of Fair- 
view, Lancaster County, and thrust her- 
self, uninvited and unknown, upon her 
grandfather and two maiden aunts. But 
there was good stuff in her: her father 
was not essentially bad, but only the vic- 
tim of circumstances. She was taken in 
as a family duty by her relatives, who 
learned more from her than they taught. 
She lived down her father’s reputation, 
and her vivacity, cleverness, and thorough 
goodness won her at last the happiness 
she deserved. Miss Myers, who is well 
known for her excellent portrayal of the 
Mennonite, gives us here further pictures 
of that quaint and sturdy life. In addi- 
tion, she makes excursion into a new 
field: the slum life and the years at the 
reform school, which occupy the first third 
of the book, are vivid and realistic. 


Altogether, even though it may not be 
great literature, it is good reading, inter- 


esting and wholesome. F. R. S. 
Life at Sea 
Fury. By Hdmund Goulding. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Oo. $1.75. 


“Sprinkled lightly about the world... 
are to be found places where the sun of 
impulse still shines upon plains, among 
mountains and especially upon the roll- 
ing decks of the real ships, man still 
breathes and lives in the mental and 
physical simplicity for which God made 
him, a creature of truth, love, hate... 
and Fury.” This passage gives the key- 
note of Mr. Goulding’s book Fury. Dis- 
regarding entirely the tenets of the fastidi- 
ous, he has presented his tale of the sea 
just as it might have happened. He 
neither makes out his English sailor to 
be a prohibitionist, nor does he endow 
him with the ability to speak pure English. 
He goes even farther in his realism—he 
portrays Tillie and Min, real heroines 
both, as logical mates for their sailor hus- 
bands. As the title indicates, the book 
is a highly dramatic picture of life at 
sea: the bullying father, the hateful first 
mate, a dying man’s command that all but 
wrecks a love affair of great promise. 
There are moments when suspense blots 
out all but the scenes being recorded. 
These will doubtless make the moving 
picture, which has already been filmed 
from the book, very appealing. Unless it 
is smoothed over somewhat from the book 
version, it will be much more popular with 


men than with women. H. M. P. 
Books Received 
Turn MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. By William 


Haslam Mills. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $1.60 net. 

PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE AND FAMILY Usp. By 
Cc. L. Slattery. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.00 net. 

Tun DAUGHTER or TITUS. By Ella Hutchin- 
son Dllwanger. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.00 net. 

Tun Stag Cook Book. By C. MacSheridan. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 

Waar To Hat anp How TO PREPARE IT. By 
Blizabeth A. Monaghan. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50 net. 

Tun Monpay CLUB SERMONS. 
Authors. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
net. 


By Various 
$2.00 
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The Singing Log 
MARGARET HILL 


“Colder than Greenland,’ said Jack, 
with a shiver, flopping down on the rug 
before the snapping open fire. 

“Warmer than toast,’ countered Mother, 
who, with Marjorie on her lap, had been 
eomfortably settled for half an hour. 

“Best coasting you ever saw,’ went on 
Jack, relaxing in the warmth like a con- 
tented pussy cat. “But coming home up 
the hill—boo!—wind whistled as loud 
as I can. See the sap run out of that 
log!” 

“In little fast bubbles,” said Marjorie, 
eyes half shut in utter comfort. “And 
hear it sing! Is it the same log that sings 
and makes bubbles?” 


“Green wood,” said Jack, wisely. “Isn’t 
it, Mother?” 
“Green wood,” agreed Mother. “It’s a 


nice song, isn’t it?” 

“Tike a lazy little teakettle,” said Mar- 
jorie. 

“But the log tells a much more interest- 
ing story than a teakettle can,” said 
Mother. “Now listen,—hush! still as 
mice! There, didn’t I tell you? Isn’t that 
the most interesting part of a story?” 

“Mother !” expostulated Jack. “Anyway, 
I guess I’d like the teakettle’s story better, 
—trains and steamers and”’— 

“But nothing is nicer than this story 
the log is trying its best to sing to you, 
if you'll but listen. Hush! Can’t you 
hear what it says? ‘And then the mother 
turned round and round to be sure the 
nest fitted,’ ’’— 

Marjorie sat suddenly erect, with ears 
cocked. “It does say something,” she 
whispered. “Does it say something? 
What does it say?” 

“Keep very still, you and Jack, and 
T’ll tell you,” said Mother. “And Til 
speak softly, so you may hear the log 
all the time, too, and perhaps you'll even 
hear things I don’t, before many minutes. 

“*T’m an oak log,’/—plain as day, that is, 
isn’t it?—‘and last year I was growing 
in the wild woods. All winter the snow 
piled at my feet; all winter the wind 
whistled through my bare branches, try- 
ing to shake loose my few brown leaves.’ ”’ 

“Like to-day,” said Jack. 

“Hush,” reminded Mother. 
log sing its story.” 

“Winter was so cold and long, I’d for- 
gotten there was ever anything else,” 
sizzled the log; “but finally a jolly bird 
flew into my branches and sang a gay 
song about all the happy months to come.” 

“What bird?” from Marjorie. 

“A jolly bird with a red breast.” 

“A robin!” 

“And before I knew it, more jolly birds 
with red breasts came, whistling and sing- 
ing, and sure enough they did know, be- 
cause before long all the snow was gone, 
and the leaves came, and all outdoors was 
extremely busy; trees growing leaves; 
plants and flowers poking out of the 
ground; birds building nests. Never was 
I more pleased than when my red-breasted 
friends decided on me for their home. 


“Let the 


“Right in the crotch of my two biggest 
branches they decided was the best place 
in the world for a nest, and busy they 
were scurrying around after grass and 
strings and anything they could use. 
When they got it pretty well in shape 
they finished off with mud, to hold it all 
together. Mother Robin was the better 
builder of the two. Often she’d hop into 
the nest and turn herself round and 
round in it, to make sure it fitted.” 

“That's what you heard before,” said 
Marjorie, in a whisper. 

“Yes,” said Mother. “The log went 
back to the beginning when it found we 
were really listening.” 

‘Not long after the nest was finished,” 
the log sang on, “Mother Robin laid some 
beautiful green-blue eggs, and sat on 
them and sat on them fill one fine day the 
eggshells fell out and the nest was_ full 
of baby birds.” 

“Nice, pretty baby birds,” crooned Mar- 
jorie. 

“Not pretty baby birds at all,” said 
Mother. “Listen to the log.” 

“Baby birds without any feathers and 
not much down. Baby birds that were 


Sleepy-heads 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


The morning-glories have a time! 
At daylight they resolve to climb 
Far up their cornstalk ladders green, 
Where all the wide world may be seen. 


At first they feel so fresh and gay 
They plan to spend a busy day; 
They scheme to climb so very high, 
That tiptoe they can touch the sky. 


But how he laughs at them—the sun! 
They droop their drowsy heads, and then 
Next morning they begin again. 

The blossoms nod, till one by one 


mostly mouths that Mother and Father 
Robin had to feed from morning till 
night.” 

“Guess they couldn’t eat much,” said 
Jack. 


“Nothing but eat—mouths always 
stretched wide open. Father Robin 
dropped worms and bugs in. Mother 


Robin dropped more worms and bugs in, 
—more worms than a little boy or girl 
could hold in his hand did each greedy 
little baby robin eat every day.” 

“Little pigs!” said Marjorie. 

“Lucky they do eat so much, because 
all outdoors is overrun with grubs and 
bugs that eat up crops and destroy trees. 
And after the birds have done their best 
all the spring, stuffing themselves on all 
these bugs, then some people complain 
because they feel entitled to eat a share 
of the cherries they have saved !” 

Jack chuckled. “I’ll never shoo them 
out of our cherry-tree again,” he said. 

“Then what?” prompted Marjorie, who 
liked no tale unfinished. 

“Well,” Mother continued to interpret 
for the log, “the baby birds grew too big 
for the nest, and grew feathers on them- 
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selves, and soon were hopping around the 
ground,—fat, clumsy babies with speckled 
breasts’”’— 

“Thought it was thrushes that had 
speckled breasts,” suggested Jack. 7 

“Robins, too. Fat, clumsy babies that 
followed their mother and father about, 
learning to cock their heads and pull 
worms out of the ground, learning to fly 
on sure wings, learning to take their 
baths like other clean babies, learning to 
sing, learning all manner of interesting 
things.” 

Mother’s low voice stopped. The, log 
still sang on. After a minute or two of 
quiet expectancy, Marjorie whispered, 
“The log is still singing. You’ve stopped.” 

“You can’t understand for yourselves 
even yet?” But before Mother could take 
up the log’s tale again, the front door 
opened, and Father, late home, called 
cheerily, 

“Colder than Greenland !” 

“Warmer than toast!’ called back Jack, 


-with mischievous eyes on Mother’s face. 


“Colder than Greenland,” repeated 
Father, a moment later, numbed hands 
stretched to the blaze. “But you’d never 
guess what I saw to-day. Finest news 
in the world it was, too. I’ve been down 
to Meadowland this afternoon, and a little 
way out of the village’— 

“T know!” sang Marjorie. 

“I know,” echoed Jack. “A robin!” 

“You're the quickest guessers I ever 
saw,’ said Father, nonplussed. ‘Robins 
seemed still far away till I saw this gay 
fellow and heard his jolly song, and 
the first thing that comes into your 
heads”— 

“Hush!” cautioned Marjorie. “Don’t 
you hear the singing log? We’ve listened 
to it all the evening, and it has told us 
about nothing but robins.” 

As Father still looked unenlightened, 
Marjorie added: “Mother had to talk for 
the log. Jack and I could hear it sing, 
but we weren’t as sure as Mother what it 
said.” 

Swiftly Father turned upon Mother. 
“You've heard a robin yourself to-day !” 

“Mother!” in reproach from both chil- 
dren. 

Three pairs of eyes upon her, Mother 
confessed: “I hadn’t finished, had I? 
Father interrupted with his robin, and 
he’d like the fun of seeing the first, 
wouldn’t he?” ; 

“Mother, did you see a robin to-day?” 

“In the apple-tree farthest from the 
house,” said Mother, laughter in her 


voice. 
ce [All rights reserved ] 


Largest Stadium in the World 


England is now constructing the largest 
stadium in the world. American athletic 
officials have been consulted and many of 
their ideas are being carried out. It is 
located at Harrow, ten miles northwest 
of London, and the road leading to it will 
be widened and extended, connecting it 
with specially built railroad lines. The 
stadium is of brick and concrete, 800 feet 
long and 300 feet wide, with a seating 
capacity of 125,000. It occupies the 200- 
acre site of the British Hmpire Dxhibi- 
tion, and will be officially opened early in 
1924, 
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Meg and March Wind 
MINNIN LEONA UPTON 


Meg Hart went flying down the road 
that fine, breezy, blue-skied March morn- 
ing. Her hair was flying, her scarf was 
flying, and her cape was flying. All 
around her were flying beech and oak 
leaves that had managed to “cling to the 
rigging,” as Meg’s sailor uncle said, 
“through all the storms of winter, but had 
to let go when March Wind got hold of 
them.” Over Meg’s head flew sparrows 
and bluebirds and robins. Though they 
seemed to be having rather a good time, 
yet, when one of them stopped from time 
to time, and, perched in a sheltered nook, 
preened his disordered feathers, he seemed 
to be thinking whether, after all, they 
had come back North at just the right 
time. Was it possible, after all, to be too 
promptly on time? 

Meg noticed all these things out of what 
her sailor uncle would call “the tail of 
her eye,” as she flitted along with leaves 
and birds and wind. But she could not 
stop to consider them very much. The 
Wind objected, and besides, she had just 
barely time to get to school. 


. “Who-oo!” went the Wind. ‘Who-o0o!” 


_ Then he took a long breath and whistled 


anew, ‘“Who-o0-00!” Not quite hard 
enough. He tried again: “‘Who-00-00-00! 
Who-00-00-00-sh !” 

Away went Meg’s hat! It was a stiff 
blue sailor hat; and down the road it 
bowled, like a hoop, always just ahead 
of her, no matter how fast she ran! Once 
she almost had her hand on the edge of 
it. Twice! Three times! Almost! But 
“almost” is not ‘quite’! Away it went, 
whirling along as if rolled by an expert. 
As indeed it was! How many hats do 
you think March Wind has played with, 
since ever hats were made? Of course 
he had to play with something else before 
that. But it does seem, now, as if there 
is no plaything he likes quite so well as 
a hat. It’s easier to get a boy’s hat, or 
a man’s hat, and he doesn’t seem quite 
so gleeful over them. But a girl’s hat, 
or a lady’s hat, is likely to be fastened on, 
more or less; and doesn’t he have a good 
time when he is lucky enough to loosen 
the fastenings and get such a hat to do 
with as he likes! If one could only see 
the mischievous grin he must wear! 

Faster and faster went the hat—and, 
being a “sailor,” it was probably humming 
to itself, ‘“Merrity we roll along!”—-when 
suddenly the Wind let go, and down it 
fell, right in the road. And there it lay, 
as still as if there never had been such 
a thing as a March Wind. 

“Ah—now I’ve got you!” shouted Meg. 
“And so—saucy March Wind!” She 
stooped—her hand was on it! 

And then, as if March Wind had heard, 
and was determined to show her, up rose 
the hat again, and turned, and sailed over 
the fence! Nor did it stop there! Down 
across Uncle Jed Fink’s cradle-knolly pas- 
ture it sailed—faster, faster! Very happy 
it seemed at being in the air, and not used 
as a rolling-hoop any longer! 

“Oh, what ever!” exclaimed Meg, lean- 
ing on the wall, out of breath—and almost 
out of patience. Up to this time the hat 
had gone straight along in the direction 
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of school, so there was not much to worry 
about, as it was a strong, sensible hat, 
that could stand a great deal; and chasing 
it really gained time, for it made Meg go 
faster,—not much, but a little—than she 
had been going before. 

But this was another matter. A prize 
had been offered to each pupil late only 
once during the term. Meg had had her 
“once,” and was determined not to be late 
again. She thought hard as she got her 
breath. Should she leave it?—‘‘I’m glad 
I wore my old hat to-day, as Mother said,” 
she thought—or would she better chase it 
till she caught it? 

Just then the hat stopped, caught be 
tween two rocks. “Now I'll have it!’ she 
said to herself, and scrambled over the 
wall, and ran down across the pasture, 


and was just going to pick it up, when— 


‘“Who-oo-00-sh!”” Away ‘went the hat 
again! This time it rose high in the 
air! Up, up, up! Over the treetops it 
soared! How it frightened and puzzled 
a robin and two bluebirds, and a whole 
party of sparrows! Up, up, up—and then, 
suddenly, as if the Wind had tired of the 
new plaything, it dropped right down into 
old Jiminy Crow’s nest, in the top of the 
old blasted pine! All Meg could see was 
the edge of the brim. 

“Well—that settles it!” she exclaimed 
with a sigh of relief. “I can’t climb that 
tree! And it may not come down for 
ever so long—if it does at all.” 

Hurriedly she scrambled back over the 
wall and flew to school, pushed all the 
way by March Wind, as if he understood 
her plight and was a bit sorry for his 
mischief. She got there just as the bell 
rang, and snatched off her coat—not hay- 
ing to bother to remove her hat!—and 
went to her seat decidedly flushed and 
blowy-looking. . 

“T'll get your hat, at noon,” volunteered 
Geoff Prince at recess, when Meg told of 
her adventure. “I’ve often tried to climb 


-up to old Jiminy’s nest, but he and the 


old lady always made such a fuss. I don’t 
care about the eggs, but I want to see 
how it’s made, inside.” 

So at noon Meg and Geoff, and all the 
rest of the scholars who didn’t go home 
to lunch, trooped over to Uncle Jed Fink’s 
pasture. Old Jiminy and his “old lady” 
were cawing about, but had no special 
interest in the nest, so early in the season, 
it seemed, as Geoff shinned up. He got 
hold of the brim of Meg’s hat, and then 
pulled himself up a little farther, so to 
look into the nest. ; 

“Hooray!” he shouted. “Here’s the 
pearl-handled penknife I lost last summer 
when we were over here boxberrying! 
And my goodness—here’s somebody’s silver 
spoon !” 

“What are the letters on the handle?” 
called Meg. 

“M. M.” said Geoff. , 

“It’s my mother’s, then! I lost it when 
we had a picnic here. ‘M. M.’ is Margaret 
Morton. I’m named for her. My, she'll 
be glad to see’ that spoon again. It was 
her grandmother’s, that she was named 
for! I ought not to have taken it. She 
didn’t know. I was in a hurry.” 

Geoff had been poking about in the nest. 
“Here’s a shiny hatpin—all sparkling, 
spite of the dirt!” 
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Surprise 
O fuzzy ugliness, 
Poor, helpless, crawling worm, 
Can any loveliness 
Be in that sluggish form? 
Hide me and see 
What I shall be,— 
God’s bright surprise 
Before your eyes! 
—NMaltbie D. Babcock. 


Sentence Sermon 


All things are Thine angels, Lord, 
That bring Thy truth to me. 
—Anonymous. 


“Teacher’s—Miss Lloyd’s!” called one 
of the girls. “She lost it when we were 
mayflowering last spring.” 

“That’s all!” called Geoff, and clam- 
bered down. ‘And back they scampered 
to school. 

“Tt’s an ill wind that blows no good!” 
laughed Meg, as they ran. 

“My Venetian hatpin !’”’ cried Miss Lloyd, 
when Geoff held out his lucky find. “I’m 
so glad! A friend brought it from Italy! 
Well, well—‘It’s an ill wind that blows 
no good’ !” 

“Well, I am glad to get that teaspoon!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Hart, when Meg brought 
it home at night. “Losing it broke that 
precious old set! ‘It’s an ill wind that 
blows no good,’ truly!” 

And as three people declared that “It’s 
an ill wind that blows no good,” it seems 
sure, beyond a reasonable doubt, that it 
must be true, even when that wind is the 
most mischievous, blustering, hat-stealing 
old wind of March. 


[All rights reserved] 


Our Sun not so Large 


D. R. Menzel, a graduate student of 
Princeton University, while doing re- 
search work in astronomy at Harvard Col- 
lege discovered in the Great Magellanic 
Cloud a sun fifty thousand times larger 
than our own sun. Mr. Menzel made his 
discovery while studying pictures of the 
Magellanie Clouds, which were taken by 
Harvard astronomers through the giant 
telescope at Arequipa, Peru, more than 
8,000 feet above sea level. Although to 
the eye looking through the telescope the 
Magellanic Clouds appear great patches of 
shining vapor, the photographic plates 
show tens of thousands of tiny dots, each 
dot a star. A single photographic plate 
has disclosed as many as 500,000 of these 
stars. Studying one of the plates under a _ 
powerful microscope, Mr. Menzel found a 
dot larger than the others, which he has 
estimated to be fifty thousand times 
larger than our sun. ; 


An In-dig-nity 
MARJORIE DILLON 
I planted everything, and hoped 
The family I could feed; 
But Puppy thought I’d buried bones 
And dug up every seed! 
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What Has The League Done? 


The Record is Enough to Thrill You 


’ 


The question of the League of Nations 
has never been presented to the American 
people in such a way that a clear and defi- 
nite judgment could be expressed on that 
single issue. In 1919 and 1920 it was con- 
fused with a great many other questions, 
and in the confusion there was no clear 
decision whatever. First of all, it was 
confused with the large mass of questions 
connected with the ratification of the 
Treaty of Versailles; many Americans 
opposed such ratification for many differ- 
ent reasons—some because of reparations, 
some because of Shantung, some because 
of the new European frontiers. Such 
persons were opposed to accepting the 
League as a permanent international 
organ, not because of objections to it, 
but because of objections to the peace 
treaty. Second, the question was con- 
fused with the great mass of questions 
which came to be associated with Mr. 
Wilson’s name as “Wilsonism.” Many of 
these were domestic questions, and had 
nothing whatever to do with the League. 
Yet the confusion was such that in 
order to express a view on these, many 
Americans had to seem to oppose the 
League. 

Now the situation to-day has greatly 
changed. The Treaty of Versailles is no 
longer an issue, for our treaty with Ger- 
many of August 25, 1921, is the final word. 
And the powerful personality of Mr. Wil- 
‘son no longer holds the stage. 
therefore approach the question of the 
League freed of these two confusions. 

In another respect, also, the situation 
has changed. In 1919 and 1920 we were 
talking about a wholly untried experiment. 
Our attitudes were based on what might 
happen, and some of us conjured up all 
sorts of legalistic bogeys which warped 
our judgment. We debated, not the 
League, but a set of legalisms. To-day, 
we are more fortunate. A record has been 
made, extending over a period of more 
than three years, which we can now take 
as the basis of judgment. 

What is this record? What has the 
League done in three years? How fully 
have our fears about it been justified by 
the facts? 

Perhaps the greatest of the League’s 
achievements has been the establishment 
of the Permanent Court of International 
Justice—which is now sitting at The 
Hague, which has already handed down 
four opinions, and which represents the 
fulfillment of hopes and efforts which fer 
. thirty years before the League was es- 
tablished had proved unsuccessful. In the 
administrations of. President McKinley, 
President Roosevelt, President Taft, and 
President Wilson, the United States held 
the leadership in the movement to es- 


We can 


From a recent address by 


MANLEY O. HUDSON 


Member Legal Section, League of Nations 
Professor in the Harvard Law School 


tablish such a court. But it has fallen 
to our lot to take no part in the final 
stage of the efforts because we were not 
a member of the League; and now that 
the court is in being, our foremost in- 
ternational lawyer who sits there as a 
judge owes his election and must - look 
for his salary to other governments 
entirely. 

The second greatest achievement of the 
League might be said to be the financial 
salvation of Austria. A year ago the 
whole western world was bemoaning the 
plight of Austria. 

The situation dropped from bad to 
worse, so that in the summer of 1922 it 
was common for one to say that in order- 
ing a meal at a Vienna restaurant allow- 
ance would have to be made for the price 
of the meal to be doubled while the meal 
was being eaten. Well, in that situation, 
Austria sent her prime minister to the 
Council of the League to plead for help. 
His plea was successful, and a plan was 
drawn up last September which has very 
greatly improved the Austrian situation. 
Since October, the currency of Austria 
has been stabilized. 

The third achievement of the League of 
which I would speak is its organization 
of the peace-time contacts of the peoples 
of the world. We have heard a great deal 
in modern times about the codification 
of international law. Well, the establish- 
ment of the court and its jurisprudence 
has begun a new edifice of international 
law to which each succeeding generation 
may add its contributions. But more im- 
portant still is the advance through the 
League toward a conventional interna- 
tional law in each of the more important 
fields of international contacts. 

We have got in this brief three years 
a great addition to international law— 
sixteen labor treaties, a treaty on free- 
dom of transit, a treaty on freedom of 
international waterways, a treaty for sup- 
pressing the white-slave traffic, regula- 
tions for suppressing the opium traffic, for 
providing passports to Russian refugees, 
for administering the mandates, for pro- 
tecting racial, religious and linguistic mi- 
norities, and for safeguarding the world 
against epidemics and the spread of 
disease. ; 

But legislation in these fields through 
international treaties is not more impor- 
tant than efficient administration, and in 
this respect the work of the League has 
been significant. For it has brought to- 
gether, for the first time in the history 
of the world, a group of trained men and 
women who constitute a sort of interna- 
tional civil service—who spend all their 
time in the international business of the 
world, who don’t go home as soon as an 


international conference has adjourned, 
who are specially equipped by training 
and experience for international service. 
Not fewer than six hundred people are 
engaged in doing the world’s work at 
Geneva, through three hundred and sixty- 
five days in the year. 

But these achievements, important as 
they are, do not so directly prove the 
League’s adequacy for dealing with the 
world’s major problem, the prevention of 
war. Fortunately, we do not lack ma- 
terial for a judgment there, too. For 
four major disputes have come before 
the League Council, and in two of them 
it seems not too much to say that first- 
class modern wars have been prevented. 
Sweden and Finland have now accepted 
the League’s solution of the Aaland is- © 
land question, and that threat of war 
which was. disturbing all - Northern 
Europe in 1920 has entirely disappeared. 

Albania and Jugoslavia have settled 
their boundary dispute through the 
League’s intervention, and it no longer 
threatens to bring on a war in the Bal- 
kans. It is true that Poland and Lith- 
uania have not settled the Vilna case, 
although it has-been before the League 
of Nations for two years and a half; but 
they have, at least until very recently, 
been kept from open hostilities and there 
is still hope that these powers may re- 
solve their difficulty with the aid of the 
Council of the League. 

The fourth major dispute before the 
League was that between Germany and 
Poland with reference to Upper Silesia 
and there the situation is calming down 
and the two powers have begun to co- 
operate on peaceful terms. 

In all these cases the power of the 
League has been the moral power of 
articulate opinion. The force used has 
been the moral force of an organized 
world. In no ease has there been a seri- 
ous suggestion that military force should 
be used. 

As it exists to-day, the League of Na- 
tions is not merely a machinery for 
manufacturing consent. It is a method 
of doing business. It is a means of © 
getting people together around a table. 
It gives voice to but two principles— 
first, that international affairs will be 
conducted around a table, as well as 
over the wires; second, that a war any- 
where concerns the whole world. 


The man who takes occasional flights 
to the New Jerusalem is a more efficient 
laborer in the old Jerusalem. The man 
whose citizenship is in heaven is sure to 
be a very noble citizen of earth—J. H. 
Jowett. | 
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THE CHURCHES AT WORK 


Young People’s Service 
in Poughkeepsie 


The Unitarian church in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., held its annual Young People’s Sery- 
ice on Sunday morning, March 4. The 
congregation was very large, including 
forty Unitarian students of Vassar Col- 
lege. The service was unique in the fact 
that of the fifteen young people having 
parts in it, thirteen were Vassar young 
ladies. The pastor, Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 
in a few introductory words explained 
the nature of the service, and then turned 
it over to the young people. 

Miss Sylvia Woodbridge of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., presided and led the responsive 
reading. The Scripture lesson was read 
by Miss Blizabeth Beck of Littleton, N.H., 
and the prayer was offered by Miss Doro- 
thy Stebbins of Newton, Mass. The mu- 
sical part of the service was especially 
impressive, and with the exception of the 
congregational singing was provided en- 
tirely by the students of the College. Miss 
Elizabeth Coggeshall of Washington, D.C., 
was the pianist; Miss Mary Coggeshall 
of Washington and Miss Mary Boynton 
of Buffalo, N.Y., were the violinists, and 
Miss Catherine Toogood of Germantown, 
Pa., played the violoncello. 

Miss Alice Hall of Poughkeepsie and 
Miss Katherine French acted as ushers, 
and the offering was received by Miss 
Helen Mitchell of Burlington, Vt., and 
Miss Jeanette Johnson of Toronto, Can- 
ada. 

There were three addresses. The first 
was by Miss Adelaide Hawes of Summit, 
N.J., who gave an account of the na- 
tional meeting of the Unitarian Young 
People’s Religious Union at the Isles of 
Shoals last July. The second was by Miss 
Blizabeth Miller of Poughkeepsie, who 
spoke on “Wrong and Right Ways of 
Studying the Bible.” The third was by 
Mr. T. C. Upham, a teacher in the Pough- 
keepsie High School, who took as his 
subject, “Sources of Courage for Young 
People.” All the addresses were thought- 
ful, earnest, and in every way admirable. 
It was the general feeling that the church 
had never had a more interesting and in- 
spiring service. 


Pledge System Instituted 


The outstanding feature of the annual 
meeting, in January, at Leominster, Mass., 
was the report of the finance committee, 
Alfred N. Litch, chairman, on the result 
of the every-member canvass. Last year 
the society voted, with the adoption of 
new by-laws, to abolish pew rentals, mak- 
ing all seats free in the church, and to 
secure support by the single-pledge system. 
On the afternoon of January 15, one of 
the worst days of the winter, twenty-four 
canvassers went the rounds of the parish, 
and brought in pledges of more than 
$6,000, as against receipts from pew- 
rentals and subscriptions, formerly, of 
$3,500. The upper church school, Clarence 
M. Joyce, superintendent, has increased 


a its membership of pupils to 105. This is 


partly the result of an Efficiency Contest, 
in which the school was divided into two 
sides, the “Channings” and the “Parkers.” 
Points were given, Sunday by Sunday, for 
attendance, punctuality, order, and new 
members. Arthur A. Lewis was elected 
treasurer, in place of Thomas J. Ames, 
whose resignation, after twenty-nine years 
of faithful service, was accepted with 
regret. The minister’s salary was gener- 
ously increased. A weekly news-calendar 
of church affairs, which has been issued 
during the last year, has proved so valu- 
able that the expense of printing and dis- 
tributing was taken over by the society. 
The most notable gain in membership, 
besides that in society and church, 1380 
and seventy-five respectively, was made 
by the Evening Group of the Alliance, 
more than one hundred women now being 
enrolled. The parish committee includes 
Howard H. Chase, Mrs. Bertha F. Picker- 
ing, William W. Earl, Frederick Eayrs, 
and Mrs. Lena Andrews. ; 


Oregon’s Most Useful Woman 


At the annual meeting recently held at 
Unity Church, Salem, Ore., a unanimous 
vote of thanks was given to the American 
Unitarian Association, whose aid and 
eounsel had made it possible for the 
church again to become a factor in the 
life of the State. Recently the newspapers 
in special articles concerning the work of 
the state library designated Miss Cornelia 
Marvin, the librarian, and a member of 
the board of trustees of the church, as 
“the most useful woman of the State.” 
Miss Marvin is the founder of the “Oregon 
System” of book distribution, by means of 
which thousands of books are sent to all 
parts of the State. The superintendent 
of the State Hospital, Dr. Lee Steiner, 
is also a member of this church. The 
minister, Rev. Martin Fereshetian, has 
acted as Chaplain of the State Senate 
and appeared in various committee meet- 
ings on public morals and health and on 
education. He has opposed measures 
directed against the teaching of sociology, 
biology, and certain other subjects which 
were considered by a well-organized group 
as leading the State into danger. At a 
recent meeting of the Unity Club, the 
young people’s organization, Justice John 
Rand of the Oregon Supreme Court was 
the speaker. This club aids in the chorus 
choir, which is directed by Mrs. Fereshe- 
tian. 


How One Church Rallies Them 


Says the March calendar of the church 
at Roslindale, Mass. (Rev. Charles W. 
Casson): “Wanted: 100 men and women 


out of work on Sunday mornings. Pleasant 
and profitable employment. Position per- 
manent if suited and suitable. Previous 


experience not necessary. Work not hard, 
but requiring a large degree of loyal serv- 
ice to secure best results. Ability to 
think for oneself and to work with others 
absolutely essential. Wages strictly on 


commission basis. Large returns certain 
to any one looking for a real job, and 
willing to work for success. Admirable 
equipment for the comfort and _ social 
needs of the workers. An unparalleled 
opportunity to sign up with the largest 
organization of its kind in the world, 
the firm of God and Sons, Man-Power 
Development Company, Unlimited. Part- 
nership positively guaranteed to all who 
make good. Apply any Sunday morning 
between the hours of 10.45 to 12 at the 
local office, the Roslindale Unitarian 
Church, South Street, Roslindale.” 


Laymen’s Meetings 
in Sterling, Mass. 


Sterling, Mass., reports that a program 
of speakers, including Dr. W. H. Perry, 
Superintendent of Schools of Leominster, 
Mass., Senator Lewis Parkhurst, John M. 
Thayer of Worcester, president of the 
Laymen’s League Chapter of Court Hill 
Church, and others, had been prepared by 
the local League chapter, but weather 
conditions during January and February 
affected the attendance. The Laymen’s 
League, however, has conducted a series 
of monthly entertainments for the town 
with much success. The Women’s Alli- 
ance is holding social events for the com- 
munity, and monthly literary meetings. 
The Sunday-school is undergoing reorgani- 
zation under the direction of the super- 
intendent, Mrs. James Patten. Rey. Dr. 
William H. Gardner, the minister, recently 
met with a serious accident, falling on 
the ice. He was confined to his house 
for some weeks. He has recovered. He 
has been preaching a series of Sunday 
morning sermons on “The Greatest Needs 
of the World at the Present Time.” 


Essex Conference 


The one hundred and fifty-ninth ses- 
sion of the Hssex Unitarian Conference 
was held at the North Church, Salem, 
Mass., Sunday afternoon and evening, 
February 25. In spite of the inclement 
weather and great amount of sickness, 
there was a large congregation. The roll- 
call showed 185 present, forty-nine of 
whom were men. Aside from the local 
parish, Beverly had the largest delegation, 
thirty-six delegates. Marblehead. came 
next with thirty. Marblehead was repre- 
sented by the largest number of young 
people. The topic of the afternoon was 
“The Preaching Mission.’ Dr. Charles 
BH. Park of Boston told of personal expe- 
rience with the work with Dr. Sullivan 
and gave the Conference an instructive 
and inspiring address. He was followed 
by representatives of parish organizations 
in the Conference. All the speakers 
brought life and vigor. The speakers 
were: Fred Nelson of Beverly, Miss Mer- 
cedes Torr of Peabody, Arthur Bartlett of 
Marblehead, Miss Elizabeth Lindsay of 
Marblehead, Rev. Theodore D. Bacon of 
Salem. Rey. Elvin J. Prescott of North 
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Andover told of a missionary opportunity 
in his section of the Conference. The 
evening speaker was Dr. R. Kendrick 

“Smith of Boston, who addressed the Con- 
ference on “Psychoanalysis and Religion.” 
He told of the correlation of the work of 
the physician and the clergyman in their 
mutual work of helping humanity, both 
dealing with the body and the soul. He 
said it was fitting that a Unitarian con- 
ference should call a physician to discuss 
with it the work of studying the complex 
relations of mind and ‘body. The next 
conference will be held June 24 at North 
Andover, Mass. 


For Prospective Members 


The following appeal to prospective 
church members in the calendar of the 
church at Marblehead, Mass., may apply 
generally, during this period preceding 
Baster when campaigns for new members 
are being conducted: “There are a num- 
ber of persons, members of the parish, 
who should also become members of the 
church, The minister will be glad to talk 
with any who may be considering such 
action. The matter of church membership 
ought to be considered with care by every 
one. The church stands for the best 
things in the community, and is indis- 
pensable to the moral and spiritual life 
of the community. It needs financial sup- 
port, but even more important is the 
personal support given by the name on 
the membership roll. We have a grand 
faith. It harmonizes with the reason and 
the feelings. Its standards are high. It 
requires honest conduct day by day; it 
requires support of the church; it re- 
quires faith in the unseen; it always pre 
sents ideals of living. We marvel some- 
times that our church people are not 
numbered by the thousands instead of 
by the hundreds, for surely in no other 
-faith is there so perfect a combination of 
reason, good-fellowship, service, hope, and 
love. It is a great thing to be a Unita- 
rian—to be able to say when asked, ‘I 
am a Unitarian,’ because that means 
honesty in religion, courage of conviction, 
the highest form of service. We will co- 
operate to the utmost with friends of 
other beliefs, and not deny them their 
creed; but we would be satisfied nowhere 
else. It is a faith to live for, work for, 
and if need require, to deny for.” 


The Editor on World Conditions 


The speaker at the afternoon meeting 
held in the church at Winthrop, Mass., 
Sunday, February 25, was Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach. Of the address the Win- 
throp Sun said in part: “The subject of 
the address was ‘Religion and Patriotism.’ 
Dr. Dieffenbach is one of the _ best-in- 
formed men on history and has a profound 
understanding of present world condi- 
tions. His address on the religious con- 
dition of the world was a clear statement 
of facts which have created the present 
upheaval in the national and religious life 
of the world. His forecast of the ten- 
deney of events in the world to-day was 
rational and convincing. The forces that 
are making history will result either in 
the overthrow of what is known as civili- 
zation with its institutions, religious and 
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political, the breakup of national life in 
self-destructive wars, or these forces will 
bring the people of the world into coun- 
cils and international courts representing 
all nations, tongues, races, and religious 
systems, and thereby enter into rational 
agreements.” 


For the Children 


In the article “New York League Meet- 
ing” in the issue of February 22, the fol- 
lowing statement was made: “Mrs. Griffin 
made an appeal for the work in the 
South, and the collection taken for South- 
ern industrial schools amounted to $65.” 
Mrs. Griffin wishes the statement to read: 
“The collection was for the maintenance 
of our work in North Carolina. In the 
appeal I spoke of the kindergarten class 
of fifteen children in the Swansboro 
school, under the age of six years, who 
occupied chairs quite unsuited to them, 
and I suggested that our Sunday-schools 
give money for proper kindergarten equip- 
ment. The Sunday-schools and friends 
are responding, and we hope that very 
soon this department will have suitable 
furniture. I made no reference to the 
chairs in our two schools, because I ex- 
pect they have the-best chairs that we 
have made it possible for them to secure.” 


Federation of Liberals 


A few changes in the program of the 
Baltimore meeting of the National Federa- 
tion of Religious Liberals are announced. 
Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s address on 
Saturday evening, March 24, will be 
given at the First Unitarian Church in- 
stead of the Associate Congregational 
Church. Dr. Abram Simon will speak 
Sunday night instead of Saturday, on 
“The Function of the Liberal Movement.” 
Dr. A. C. McGiffert, who also speaks on 
Sunday night, has. for his topic “The 
Meaning of Christianity.” The headquar- 
ters will be at the Friends’ Meeting House, 
Park Avenue and Laurens Street. 


At King’s Chapel 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for week beginning March 19: 
Monday, Rev. Frank O. Holmes, Cam- 
bridge; Tuesday, Rev. Edward M. Noyes, 
Newton; Wednesday, Rev. A. R. Hussey, 
Plymouth ; Thursday, Florence Buck, D.D., 
Associate Secretary, Department of Reli- 
gious Education, American Unitarian As- 
sociation; Friday, Leroy W. Coons, D.D., 
Superintendent of Universalist Churches 
for Massachusetts; Saturday, musical 
service, Mr. Raymond C. Robinson, King’s 
Chapel. 


Chaplain Horton 
Prays for Congress 


Dr. Edward A. Horton, honored chap- 
lain of the Massachusetts Senate, at the 
opening of the session, Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 28, declared in his prayer that the 
National Congress which has just con- 
cluded its sessions has been blind to the 
welfare of the citizens. As he expressed 
it, “New England views with sadness the 
record of the National Congress soon to 
end. It is alarmed at its evident lack of 
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earnest purpose, undignified proceedings 
and blindness to the public welfare. 
Statesmanship has been lost sight of in 
personal prejudice and bickerings.” On 
the invitation of the Editor of the Boston 
Sunday Globe, to comment for the Globe 
on the subject of religion and politics, 
suggested by Chaplain Horton, Dr. Albert 
©. Dieffenbach replied in a readable article 
published on the editorial page. 


Mr. Townsend’s Lecture 


Rev. Manly B. Townsend of Medfield, 
Mass., will deliver a free lecture in the 
Boston Public Library Lecture Course on 
Sunday, March 25, at 3.30 p.m., on “Get- 
ting Back to Nature; or How We An- 
swered the Call of the Wild.” This is an 
account of a canoe trip in the North Woods 
on a wilderness river that flows for a 
hundred miles without a house on its 
banks. 


Will Assist Dr. Park 


The First Church in Boston announces 
that, for the remainder of this year, Rey. 
B. Malcolm Harris will serve as assistant 
minister. Mr. Harris is a graduate of 
Brown University and a candidate there 
for the degree of Ph.D. in Philosophy. 
He comes to the Unitarian Fellowship 
from the Baptist denomination, in which 
he has already had two pastorates. Mr. 
Harris, whose home is in Providence, will 
give three days a week to the First Church 
and will haye occasion to occupy its pul- 
pit. His work, while not strictly defined, 
will consist of relieving the minister, Dr. 
Park, so far as possible of the minor 
details of parish work, and of developing 
such new opportunities as may open up 
to him. 


Going into Business 


Rey. Bertram D. Boivin, minister of 
the First Parish Church, Gloucester, 
Mass., has offered his resignation, in the 
following letter read to the parish. “I 
have served as your minister eight years, 
during which time we have worked ear- 
nestly and harmoniously together, and 
have realized much for the good of the old 
First Parish. Now, after careful consid- 
eration, I have decided to accept a busi- 
ness offer, and therefore tender you my 
resignation, to take effect May first.” 


Notes of Building Progress 


Two parishes have adopted plans for 
new parish houses, Weston, Mass., and 
Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass. Two 
societies have also recently acquired par- 
sonages, Braintree, Mass., and Sanford, 
Me. The building committee of the new 
church at Washington, D.C., report that 
the walls are now up to the gallery floor, 
and that it is hoped the south wing of the 
parish house will be ready for occupancy 
before summer. 


Installation at Charleston, S.C. 


At the installation of Rey. J. Franklin 
Burkhart as minister of the church at 
Charleston, §8.C., Wednesday evening, 


February 21, the order of service was as 


follows: Call to worship, leader, Alex- 


ee 


a 
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ander H. Pregnall; responsive reading, 
W. Allan Moore, Jr.; charge to the minis- 
ter, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; leader of the 


act of installation, Henry L. Beck; 
charge to the congregation, William L. 


‘Barnard ; sermon, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; 


benediction, Rev. J. Franklin Burkhart. 
The hymn used at the opening of the sery- 
ice was the revised version of the Yigdal 
of Daniel ben Judah, fourteenth century. 


After the service a reception was held in 


the Alva Gage Memorial Hall. 


Forward Luncheon of Y. P. R. U. 


Leaders and committees of the Cam- 
paign “by and with young people’ from 


thirty-six churches in New England held 


a luncheon on Wednesday, March 7, at 
the Twentieth Century Club, Boston. The 
heaviest snowstorm of the winter was no 
damper on enthusiasm, as seventy-six 
people answered to the roll-call given by 
Hon. Sanford Bates. Young people, min- 
isters, The Alliance, and the Laymen’s 
League were represented. In the absence 
of Albert A. Pollard, chairman, Miss Sara 
Comins, executive secretary of the Cam- 
paign, presided. The guests at the head 
table, besides the presiding officer, were 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot of the American Uni- 
tarian Association; Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin of Philadelphia; Rev. Harold B. B. 
Speight of King’s Chapel, Boston; Miss 
Lucy Lowell, president of The Alliance; 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of THE CuHRrIs- 
TIAN ReGisTER; Hon. Sanford Bates, di- 
rector of the Young People’s Religious 
Union; Mrs. Minnie P. Valentine of Can- 
ton, Mass.; and Miss Edith Bennett of 
Worcester, members of the executive com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Bliot expressed the opinion that the 
third campaign is the most important of 
the three, and that the spirit of modern 
youth is fine and capable of great accom- 
plishment. Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, 
the second speaker, who came from Phila- 
delphia to voice his enthusiasm for this 
youth movement, said that it is important 
to remember that this is a campaign by 
the young people, who must make them- 
selves heard and find a place for them- 
selves. Mr. Speight gave practical sug- 
gestions to the local Campaign committees. 
Miss Lowell spoke in hearty support of 
the young people’s cause.- Dr. Dieffenbach 
impressed upon his audience the necessity 
of “telling the world” about the great 
things which the church in general and 
the young people in particular are doing. 

After the formal addresses, discussions 
around the tables brought out valuable 
plans and suggestions from many locali- 
ties. Telegrams of greeting were sent to 
the Metropolitan Conference dinner in 
New York at which the Campaign was 
forwarded, and to Mr. Pollard, who was 
on a mission in Maine. The luncheon 
was in charge of Rev. Harold L. Pickett. 


Honor for a Unitarian 


Harold Hill Blossom, member of the 
First Church, Dedham, Mass., was 


awarded the gold medal of honor for ex- 


ecellence in landscape architecture at the 
thirty-eighth annual exhibition of the 
Architectural League of New York, held 
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in the building of the Fine Arts Society. 
This is the highest distinetion that a land- 
scape architect can receive in this country. 


Fathers and Sons 


A father-and-son night was fostered by 
the Laymen’s League chapter at Keene, 
N.H., recently, when fifty fathers and sons 
attended the first occasion of that kind 
observed by the church. The speakers 
were John O. Mathews, principal of the 
junior high school, and Rey. N. Addison 
Baker, pastor of the church. The com- 
mittee in charge consisted of Dr. Murray 
VY. Wright, Robert S. Calef, and William 
FP, Perry. 


Memorial to Mary B. Davis 


For the purpose of perpetuating the 
noble services to which Mrs. Mary B. 
Dayis devoted and consecrated her life, 
an appropriate memorial will be provided 
by the Alliance branches throughout the 
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United States and Canada. 
died May 10, 1922. 

The committee finds the united senti- 
ment is in favor of placing a bronze tablet* 
in the Fifield Room at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., and of raising a fund to be 
used to carry the Unitarian message to 
the branches over the land as Mrs. Davis 
did. 

Every member is invited to contribute 
something, even if only ten cents. Many 
larger contributions will be needed. Spe- 
cial donations from individuals will be 
welcome. Contributions should be sent 
promptly to The Alliance of Unitarian 
Women, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

The advisory committee consists of 
Miss Anna M. Bancroft, Hopedale, Mass. ; 
Mrs. G. W. Holdrege, Omaha, Neb.; Miss 
Frances Le Baron, Chicago, Ill.; Miss 
Emma C. Low, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Mrs. W. G. 
Tracy, Syracuse, N.Y.; and the memorial 
committee: Miss Lucy Lowell, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. John B. Nash, New York, 

(Continued on page 20) 


Mrs. Dayis 


AN EASTER GIFT 


PRO VITA MONASTICA 
By HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK 


PUBLISHED at this season primarily because it makes an Easter 

gift of dignity and beauty, this book is of enduring value to all 
thinking men and women. It is a wise and earnest appeal for every 
one to practice some of the habits of the recluse, thus finding “that 
serenity of spirit which is now and always has been the chief need of 


mankind.” 


The author cites the records and examples of a few of the world’s 
great thinkers who achieved serenity through seclusion—St. Anthony, 
St. Benedict, Thomas 4 Kempis, Senancour, Eugénie de Guérin, 
Amiel—and there follow chapters upon the ways.in which the bounties 


of solitude may best be attained. 


Brown cloth binding, rubricated title page, cover 


design copied from an ancient missal. 


$38.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 


A SUMMER VOYAGE TO ORIENTAL LANDS 


MANY people consider a visit to the historic countries bordering the Mediterra- 


nean, 


during the Summer months, out of the question, but this fallacy was 


exposed by Thos. Cook & Son last summer, with such success that they have- 
chartered the new Cunard-Anchor Liner S.S. Tuscania (16,700 tons register) for a 
cruise during the Summer of 1923. This will afford a splendid opportunity of 
seeing the wonderful remains of the ancient civilizations of Egypt, Greece and 


Rome, during the long vacation. 


Register at once for accommodations on this wonderful voyage 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


TELEPHONE BEACH 8300 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


CAIRO JERUSALEM 
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N.Y.; Mrs. Alfred B. Robinson, Upper 
Montclair, N.J.; Miss H. R. Spalding, Los 
‘Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. A. D. Warner, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


Ideas for Laymen 


Unity House, Boston, Mass., is holding 
Wednesday luncheons at which presidents 
and secretaries of Greater Boston chap- 
ters meet and discuss progressive methods 
of church work. Ten minutes are given 
to a speaker who has a story-of achieve- 
ment among laymen to relate. 


Training Classes for 
Religious Leaders 


The National Young People’s Religious 
Union believes in establishing in local 
societies training-classes for leaders. As 
it says: “Strong leaders are constantly 
in demand. There is always room at the 
front. The leader must be powerful and 
well trained to carry forward the great 
work of our liberal churches. Every mem- 
ber of the church is in a position of 
leadership. And those which represent 
the liberal faith should be in advance of 
them all.” The national organization 
urges societies to conduct training-classes 
for all members, which shall include in- 


PUES 


The Tuckerman School, Inc. 


A lecture will be given by Dr. Samuel M. 
Crothers on Thursday, March 22, 1923, at 3.30 
P.M. in the lower vestry of Arlington Street Church. 

It will be preceded by music, vocal and instru- 
mental, rendered by students of the School, 
ollowing which there will be Tea and a sale of 
home-made candies. 

The proceeds will be devoted to the upkeep of 
the house at 33 West Cedar Street and to the 
work of the House Committee. It is the aim of 
the Directors and Dean not to call upon the 
annual contributors for this purpose. 

Subscriptions of $2.00 may be had at the 
School or from any of the undersigned. 


HOUSE COMMITTEE 


Mrs. Henry Pickering Smith,-Chairman. 
Mrs. Christopher R. Eliot, Secretary. 
Mrs. C. Leroy Cleaver. 

Miss Annie L. Sears. 

Mrs. Frank W. Nash. 

Mrs. Harold E. B. Speight. 

Mrs. W. H. Wheeler. 

Miss Fredericka Wendte. 

Mrs. Albert C. Dieffenbach. 

Miss Claire Honnors. 


STUDENT COMMITTEE 


Miss G. B. Wheeler. Miss M. J. Keefe. 
Miss F. E. Kittredge. Miss M. C. Burpee. 
Miss Ruth C. Dutcher. 
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A’ REAL VACATION 
for your 
BOY or GIRL 


Don’t delay; select the Summer 


Camp NOW. 


Parents should now consider the one 
Camp best suited for their children. 


Patronize schools and camps ad- 


vertised in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


CAMP NEHANTIC FOR GIRLS, Connecticut. Salt- 
water bathing, fishing, crabbing, etc. Experienced 
physical-training directors in charge at all times. Two 
months—$190. Booklet. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Daytr- 
son, 5333 Rising Sun Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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struction in worship in the church, church 
school, young people’s societies, church 
management, and community work. It 
also suggests special training for selected 
leaders, and that opportunities be provided 
for individual members. 


Active in Community Affairs 


Three active members of the church at 
Marblehead, Mass., were elected to im- 
portant official positions at the town meet- 
ing held Monday evening, February 19. 
Arthur Bartlett was chosen town modera- 
tor. Mr. Bartlett is president of the local 
chapter of the Laymen’s League. Miss 
Edith Fabens was chosen an overseer of 
the poor, and Mrs. Hdward I. Walkley was 
elected trustee of the Public Library. 
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A Church, not an Audience 


A distinction between a church and an 
audience is made in the calendar of the 
Chureh of the Unity, St. Louis, Mo., Rey. 
George R. Dodson. The writer explains — 
that a chureh is not an audience, -and 
continues: “This is a church. It is here 
to bring to men, women, and children the 
help religion can give to their lives. We 
are consecrated absolutely to the truth, 
and pledged to follow where it leads. We 


(Continued on page 21) 


ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN BLOWER 
is known all over the country. 
Eight thousand churches find econo- 
my in using them. Write for particu- 
lars. THE ZEPHYR ELECTRIC ORGAN 
BLOWER CO., Orrville, Ohio. 


DR. JOEL. H. METCALF 


will take a limited party to Italy, Italian Lakes, Switzerland, Germany, the 
Rhine, France, and England, sailing for Naples June 20, on a trip of 67 days. 


Send for itinerary to 


171 DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Suggested Readings During Lent 


‘‘A family without a library, a mind without culture thru 
the printed page, must limp thru life handicapped for every- 
thing but the most menial occupations. ’”’ 


A MANUAL FOR THE CONFIRMA- 
TION CLASS, by William I. Law- 
rance. Leather $1.05. Cloth $0.65 
This constructive and illuminating 

book will help students to formulate 

their own religious faith. 


WHAT JESUS TAUGHT, by A. 
Wakefield Slaten. $1.65 postpaid 


This book presents a view of the Bible 
consistent with present-day thought and 
learning. The author is now minister of 
the Third Unitarian Church of Chicago. 


TALKINGS WITH GOD, by Leverett 
R. Daniels. $0.75 postpaid 
Forms of prayer used by the author 
through his ministry of forty years. 


FROM THE GOSPEL TO THE 
CREEDS, by William L. Sullivan. 
$1.10 postpaid 
A brief but illuminating sketch of the 

growth of Christianity. In an age of 

creed-questioning and religious unrest, 
this work will aid students to rediscover 
the real teachings of Jesus. 


CLEAR GRIT, by Robert Collyer. 
$1.90 postpaid 
A volume of sermons, lectures and 
poems, full of the author’s genial, sym- 
pathetic insight into the lives. of his 
fellow-men, love of the beautiful and an 
irresistible fund of humor. 


THE WINNING OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY, by Joseph H. Crooker. 
$1.60 postpaid 
A brief but interesting account of the 

struggle for religious liberty in America 

and the achievement of the Pilgrims. 


THE PRIEST, by William L. Sul- 
livan. $1.35 postpaid 
To those who are interested in the 
deeper side of life, in this profounder 
region of reality, this autobiographical 
story will appeal. 


THE JAR OF DREAMS, by Lilla 
Cabot Perry. $1.50 postpaid 


A volume of exquisite verse. 


HARP OF MY HEART, by Hugh 
Robert Orr. $1.30 postpaid 
A small collection of poems by one of 
our Unitarian ministers. 


OUT OF THE NIGHT, by Frederick 
Orin Bartlett. $1.00 postpaid 
The plain thinking of a layman con- 
fronted by the mystery of death for the 
first time. 


THE UNDERSTANDING OF 
RELIGION, by Edwin Tenney 
Brewster. $1.50 postpaid 
A book designed to give the average 

man and woman a foundation for re- 

ligious beliefs. 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET - 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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have no official opinions about disputed 
matters, most of them irrelevant and even 
unreligious. Hach one’s faith and honest 
doubts are his private property. Our 
Neretiodoxy is that of the heart, of loyalty 
to the shining ideals of a true, loving, 
ordered, and helpful life. To have such 
a church, such a fellowship, we regard as 
a great privilege.” 


Washington Church 
Included Three Presidents 


An item recently appeared in these 
columns describing the churches of the 
Presidents in Washington, D.C., and spoke 
of the Unitarian church as having been 
attended by only one president, Mr. Taft. 
The carefully written book “A Century 
of Unitarianism in the National Capital,” 
by Jennie W. Scudder, says in a chapter 
‘on “National Adherents,” “The Unitarian 
church of Washington has been proud of 
the fact that three such celebrated men as 
John Quincy Adams, Millard Fillmore, 
and John C. Calhoun have been her ad- 
herents.” Further in the chapter Miss 
Seudder gives proofs of this interesting 
fact. 


Laymen Usher at 
Federation Meetings 


During the first week of Lenten services 
held in Keith’s Theatre, Boston, Mass., 
twenty-five members of the Laymen’s 
League served as ushers. The meetings 
were arranged by the Greater Boston 
Federation of Churches, and included 
speakers from several denominations. 


Houston to have New Minister 


Rev. James F. Peardon of the Second 
Parish, Hingham, Mass., has accepted a 
call to the church at Houston, Tex. He 
will assume his new duties at once. Mr. 
Peardon came to Hingham in 1920, serving 
not only the Second Parish, but the Second 
Universalist Church of South Weymouth. 


VISITORS 


to the National Federation of 
Religious Liberals 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 23-25 


THE HOTEL EMERSON 
WELCOMES YOU 


Centrally located. 


Absolutely fireproof. 


Cuisine excellent. Most comfortable rooms. 


Ge EMERSON 


BALTIMORE & CALVERT STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOR YOUR EASTER COMMUNION 


Individual Cups 


Over 40,000 churches use 
= the Thomas Service. 
Cleanand sanitary. Write 
now for Catalog and Special Trial Offer. 
Thomas Communion Service Co. Box 515 Lima, Ohio, 
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Rabbi a Lenten Preacher 


On the Lenten program of preachers at 
the church at Seattle, Wash., is the name 
of Rabbi Samuel Koch of the Temple de 
Hirsch. Rabbi Koch will preach Sunday, 
March 18. 


Compete in Church Attendance 


The Emerson Guild of the Second 
Church in Boston and the chapter of the 
Laymen’s League of the same church are 
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engaging in a contest in church-going. 
The contest -began February 11 and will 
close April 29. 


Mr. Lewis Installed 


Rey. Howard R. Lewis was installed 
minister of the Follen Unitarian Church 
in East Lexington, Mass. Mr. Lewis suc- 
ceeds Rey. Frank R. Gale, who resigned 
to become minister of the Channing 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. 


A DENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 


ROCTOR ACADEMY is frankly a de- 


nominational school. 


Unitarians. 


We do not exclude children of any denomina- 


tion, but the school is maintained primarily 


for your children. 


If you want your children to receive a 
thorough physical, mental and moral educa- 
tion in a school where the liberal religious. 


spirit prevails, send them to Proctor. 


e 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


Andover 


Its policy is broad and liberal. 


New Hampshire 


Its trustees are all 


oa 
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_ Negligent business Engineers | 
I According to the 1920 figures of the big commercial agencies 84% of all 2 
Z business failures in 1920 were non-advertisers. 5 
g If you advertise—you want effective advertising. = 
3 Place it in periodicals read by people who can afford to buy. = 
2 Readers of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER demand good, honest. 5 
g advertising—we accept nothing else. = 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Know ye not that 
ye are the temple 
of GOD and that 
the SPIRIT of God 


dwelleth in your 


Death of Rev. L. R. Daniels 


Rev. Leverett R. Daniels, minister of 
the Unitarian church in Windsor, Vt., 
died on Friday, March 9. An appropriate 
record of his life and work will be pub- 
lished in an early issue. 


Personal Notes 


Among ministerial personals we note 
that Rev. Mark Mobler has resigned at 
Lawrence, Kan,; that Rev. A. Perala has 
taken charge of the Free Finnish Con- 
gregation in New York City; and that 
Rey. R. Kvaran has been installed minis- 
ter of the Icelandic Church, Winnipeg, 
Man. 


Dr. Buck at Conference 


Dr. Florence Buck was the speaker at 
the evening conference of Sunday-school 
workers held in the Second Church, Salem, 
Mass., recently. Delegates were present 
from the three Salem churches and from 
the churches of Beverly and Peabody. 
The Universalist churches in the vicinity 
were also represented. At the afternoon 
session there was a conference on Sunday- 
school methods. 


PUBLIC SALES 


WE have purchased 122,000 

pair U.S. Army Munson last 
shoes, sizes 54 to 12, which was 
the entire surplus stock of one of 
the largest U.S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hun- 
dred per cent. solid leather, color 


dark tan, bellows tongue, dirt and 


water proof. The actual value of 
this shoe is $6.00. Owing to this 
tremendous buy, we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


Send correct size. Pay postman 
on delivery or send money order. 
‘Tf shoes are not as represented, 
we will cheerfully refund your 
money promptly upon request. 


NATIONAL BAY STATE SHOE COMPANY 
296 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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New Bedford Minister Resigns 


Rev. Samuel L. Elberfeld has resigned 
as minister of the North Unitarian 
Church, New Bedford, Mass. His resigna- 
tion took effect Thursday, March 1. Mr. 
Elberfeld has been minister of the church 
for the past three and one-half years. 
He came to New Bedford from Peterboro. 
INE 
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Reception for 
Mr. and Mrs. Singsen 


All the churches of West Upton, Mass., 
and the churches of Grafton and Hope- 
dale, Mass., joined in a reception, Thurs- — 
day, March 1, to Rev. and Mrs. Robert 
Allen Singsen. Mr. Singsen has just taken 
charge of the Unitarian church at West 
Upton. 


SIGNS OF THE TIMES 


Eight thousand students within a radius of the First Unitarian 
Church, Pittsburgh, indirectly created the new branch of the 
Young People’s Religious Union in that city. 


Many nationalities were represented at the first meeting, and a 
Roumanian student was among the speakers. 


Unitarian Young People on the Pacific Coast have adopted a 
program by which strong unions are to strengthen weaker 


unions and organize new ones. 


To promote greater efficiency the young people of Essex County, 
Massachusetts, have organized a federation. 


The Unitarian Campaign, ‘‘by and with young people,’’ reports 


progress. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


16 Beacon Street—Bosion, Massachusetts 


COMING 


MARCH 22 


R. COTTON has had a most interesting 
interview with Evangeline Booth, Com- 


mander of the Salvation Army. The report of 
his interview will appear in THE CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER of March 22. 


This is only one of a series of notable inter- 
views which will appear in THE REGISTER 


during the coming months. 


Copies for your friends, at ten cents each, 


may be obtained from— 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ev 


Order your copies now 


Iissionary traditions. 


the Unitarian Church. 
‘of his life-work was bound up with that 
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Rev. Joseph M. Seaton 


-Rey. Joseph M. Seaton died January 31 
in his home, Salem, Va., after a short ill- 
ness. He was in his sixty-second year, 
and he had served successfully as pioneer 


jot the Unitarian faith in important cities 
‘in the State of Virginia. 


He went into 
the service before there were church build- 
ings, property, or equipment of any kind 
for the use of Unitarian congregations in 
the entire Commonwealth. Preacher at 
the beginnings in Richmond, Lynchburg, 
and Roanoke, his services of worship were 
held in lodge rooms, gloomy halls, and 
other places with little outward adapta- 
tion for. the cultivation of religious feel- 
ing; yet in these places, and largely by 
personal influence, he enlisted earnest 
souls to lifelong allegiance to the Unita- 
rian cause. He was a man of deep rev- 
erence and earnestness, a scholar and a 
gentleman. He made personal and close 
friends among all sorts and conditions; 
members of some of the oldest Virginian 
families found in him comfort, strength, 
and hope for life. 

Nine years’ settlement as the minister 


of the Unitarian church in Hubbardston, 


Mass., made a lasting impression for good 
upon the lives of many, and his memory 
is kept in generous affection. 

He was a graduate of Meadville Theo- 
logical School, and was true to its best 
He is survived by 
a widow who has shared in his labors 
for seven years. In Salem, Va., the com- 
munity where he has lived for his last 
years, his influence and companionship 
will be deeply missed. The greatest de- 
sire of his life was the advancement of 
Hivery interest 


cause, Ww. Cc. B. 


| THE WORLD WE LIVE IN | 


Procrastination 
[From the Watchman-Exvaminer] 
The world is full of people to whom the 


call of duty has come, clear, persistent, 
definite. They recognize it and intend to 


obey it. They are not consciously dis- 
obedient to the heavenly vision, nor 
slackers in interest or purpose. Only— 


they fail to appreciate the necessity of 
giving immediate attention to the matter 
at issue. To-morrow shall be as to-day, 
and even more abundant in opportunities 
and possibilities. Procrastinators. They 


‘do not understand that duty may have a 


time lock. As a consequence it frequently 
happens that when at last they get ready 


‘to do the thing commanded they find that 


it is no longer possible; the moment of 
opportunity has passed; the chance is 
withdrawn or turned over to some other 
and readier disciple. Illustrations of this 
almost without number will come to the 
mind of the thoughtful reader. And even 
when this is not so, when the delayed 
and belated duty still waits patiently for 
fulfillment, the fact of procrastination is 
a disquieting and disturbing element in 
the: spiritual experience of him who is 
guilty of it. It never pays. It is never 
possible to be quite happy or at peace 
so long as one is disobedient to, or neg- 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEJVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIAN 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN| PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Mission opens the door of 
opportunity to children of every 
faith and in every form of need. 

_It was established by Unita- 
rians. 

It is conducted by Unitarians. 


It must be supported by Unita- 
rians. 


Its work is curtailed to-day by 
lack of funds. 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Dirrcrors: Miss Louisa F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. Brad- 
lee, Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, Mrs. Endicott P. Saltonstall. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generan Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Offers a comprehensive and modern training to can- 
didates for the liberal ministry at a minimum of 
expenditure. Summer quarter for the entire school at 
the University of Chicago. Excellent dormitory both 
at Meadville and Chicago. Unusual library facilities. 
Free tuition. Nominal dormitory charge. Liberal 
scholarships for competent students both at Chicago 
and Meadville. Traveling Fellowship of $1,000 for a 
graduate of high standing. : 
Next quarter begins at Meadville, March 28. 


For information apply to the President, 
REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


and sixty-five days each year this Young 
Men’sClubisopen. Send for printed story. 


THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locxn, President. E. A. Caurcn, Treasurer 


FOR THE MINISTRY 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women think- 
ing of the ministry, religious education, or parish 
work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of theo- 
logical study. Supplementary work available at 
Pacific School of Religion and University of Cali- 
fornia, including summer sessions. Ideal year- 
round climate. Free tuition and lodging; gener- 
ous scholarships for superior work; opportunities 
for self-support. Next term begins August 20. 


For Register of the School, or further informa- 
tion, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for 
Church School Organization. Opens second Monday 
in October. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
Organized April 11, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the serv- 
ice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents: Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J.; Cyrus H. K. Curtis of Germantown, 
Pa.; Duncan U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Henry H. Sawyer of Des Moines, Ia.; Ralph 
Wilbur of Portland, Ore. 

Treasurer, Henry D. Sharpe of Providence. 


Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Boston. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON 11, MASS. 


lectful of, his heavenly vision. Duty un- 
done is like a festering sore, causing: dis- 
comfort to the whole body, even though 
the part most immediately affected may 
be small and unimportant; a drag upon 
one’s energy, hindering progress; a rift 
in the lute, spoiling the music of the soul. 
“Procrastination is the thief of time,” 
says the old adage. Beyond doubt! But 
it is the thief of many other things, too. 
The example of Philip the evangelist is 
commended, in that, having received what 
must have seemed to him a strange order 
to leave his successful work in Samaria 
and go down to the desert road, he im- 
mediately “arose and went.” That is the 
true spirit of loyalty and obedience. 
When God speaks, no matter in what 
tone, or to what effect, 


Ours not to make reply, 
Ours not to reason why, 
Ours but to do—or die; 
and at once. 
ed 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


ENGLISHWOMAN, 30, Unitarian, wishes work 
with quiet Unitarian family. Any kind of 
housework except cooking. Good sewer; steady, 
willing worker; but would like good home. 
Wage, $60 per month. For particulars write 
Miss Featherstone, care Mrs. Scott, Wild Cliff, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


_ THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
img address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


_———— 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Summer months (June-September), 
mother’s helper to go with minister's family to 
simple country home; charge of plain cooking 


and occasional responsibility for children; offers 


good yacation and out-of-doors life. Inquire 


C-36, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


ee ———— nl 
PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the best 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical and tex- 
tual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Wilson Index Co., B. Haddam, Conn. Box R 


ee 
MISCELLANEOUS 


PRINTING SUPPLIES. _ You save here. Cata- 
jog on request. Empira Typp FOUNDRY, Buffalo, 


New York. 


PLEASANTRIES 


Prosecuting Attorney: “You say you at- 
tended this Polish wedding? Who were 
present?” Witness: “That would be hard 
to say.”—Life. 


Diner: “I have eaten much better steaks 
than this one.” Waiter (through force of 
habit) : “Not here, sir, not here.”—Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly. 


Teacher: ‘Who can name one important 
thing we have now that we did not have 
one hundred years ago?’ Tommy: “Me.” 
—Los Angeles Times. 


First Collegian: ‘‘Why did you sit in 
the peanut gallery to witness Shakespeare’s 
“Merchant of Venice’?”’ Second Collegian: 
“So my dramatics professor would see 
me.”’—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


A Life-line: Clémenceau is reported by 
his daughter to be in much lighter spirits 
since his trip to the United States a few 
weeks ago. She attributes the change to 
our air. Well, we certainly gave it to him. 


Clerk: “Can you let me off to-morrow 
afternoon, sir? My wife wants me to go 
shopping with her.” Employer: ‘Cer- 
tainly not; we are much too busy.” 
Clerk: “Thank you very much, sir; that’ll 


suit me very nicely !”—Passing Show. 


“Why, Mrs. Skoggs,” began the summer 
visitor newly returned to the country, 
‘how those maples of yours have grown 
since last year! It’s perfectly amazing!” 
“Oh, I don’t know that it’s anything to 
wonder at,” said Mrs. Skoggs. “They ain’t 
got anything else to do.”’—Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 


In an Episcopal chureh a parishioner 
complained: “I think it is absurd to have 
candles on the altar. Not that I object 
to the candles themselves, but it is what 
they stand for.’ “What do they stand 
for?’ queried her listener. “‘Why—er—I 
don’t know.” 


This goes the rounds (origin unknown) : 
“Why not ask some one where we. are?” 
suggested the wife of a motorist who was 
not quite certain of his road. “What good 
would that be?’ he answered. “Suppos- 
ing we found out; five minutes from now 
we shan’t be anywhere near here.” 


An HEnglish lady has returned home 
from a visit to America. She reports a 
conversation between two new acquaint- 
ances: “You have not told me what chureh 
you belong to”; and when the lady replied, 
“T belong to the Unitarian Church,” the 
other said, “Oh, I am so sorry I asked 
you; but I will not tell anybody!’ Some- 
times Bostonians were rather frank. For 
instance, one lady said, ‘‘Oh, it really does 
not matter what you say; all we care to 
hear is the beautiful English voice!” 


An old judge had grown tired of the 
petty interests and conventions of a small 
city. Desiring to live closer to nature, 
he had built his home on the outskirts of 
the town. One day he met a number of 
the younger legal lights who were inclined 
to think the old judge rather eccentric, and 
he, in turn, did not agree with them as 
to their importance upon earth. “But, 
Judge,” one of the leading lights said, 
“you live so far out.” “So far out? So 
far out?” the judge spouted. “So far from 
where, from whom, you? I am just as 
close to the sun, moon, and stars as you 
are,”—Judge. 
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TWO HUNDRED AND SEVENTY DOLLARS 


is the pension the income from the 
Permanent Fund will pay to sixty-one 
aged ministers on our pension list. 


EVERY DOLLAR ABOVE THIS 
COMES FROM ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
GIVE US $10,000 THIS YEAR 


You did this two years ago. Do it 
again so we may keep the pension at 
$400 a year or better. 


Send contributions promptly to the Treasurer 


HAROLD G. ARNOLD 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


e 
UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


CHURCH PEWS MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


THE GEORGE W. WISE CO. 
289-291 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


H b H 120 BOYLSTON ST., 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies '” “tostox 

225 Fifth Ave., N.Y.; Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Syra- 
cuse; Birmingham; Memphis; Chicago; Kansas City; 
Portland; Berkeley; Los Angeles; Toronto. Manual 
ree. 


What Would You Give to Be Well 


Let us prove that Health must be 
built, not bought. 

A plan of life, not a treatment— 
the answer. Your intelligence, not 
your stomach—the medium, 
““TOXEMIA’’—our free booklet 
solves the mystery of cause and 
points the way to permanent health, 


Mention this Paper 


DR. CRANDALL’S HEALTH SCHOOL 


YORK, PA. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


IN OVER A MILLION HOMES 


MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Will Not 


In use for fifty years is proof that Spot or 


it is the best. All grocers sell it. 
Streak 


Free Samples Mailed 
ADAM PFROMM & CO. 
Clothes 


Wholesale Druggtsts 
233 North Second Street - - Philadelphia 


Educational 


REDRETT POIIECE 
BURDETT COLLEGE 


New_Students Admitted Any Monday 
to the Following Courses: Secretarial (Coll ous 
Grade), Business, Shorthand, Combined, 
Service, Dictating Machine, Calculating ee 
chine, Finishing Courses. 

Other College Grade Courses open in September 


18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
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The Singing Log, by Margaret Hill; Largest 


Stadium inthe World . me ates 254 

Meg and March Wind, by Wangis Leona Uinor 
Our Sun notso Large ., . Swan: . 255 

Poetry 

Hymn, by Rey. Seth Curtis Beach, D.D. . . . 250 
Sleepy-heads, by Daisy D. Stephenson . . . . 254 
An In-dig-nity, by Marjorie Dillon . ... . 255 
The Churches at Work ..... . 257 
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A DEFLEXOGR APH 


Stop Scratches and Surface Noises on 
YOUR PHONOGRAPH 
It fits on any Phonograph 
(or Victrola) using changeable 
needles. It filters sound oscil- 
lations preventing any sounds 
not originally made on the 
record. 
$1.00 Postpaid 
ly If not entirely satisfied after 
trying return it and we will 
cheerfully refund your money. 
Gold Plated $1.50, postpaid 
VANTONE CO., Dept. C.R., 110 W. 15th St., New York 


Church Announcements 


DORCHESTER, FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
Meeting House Hill (1630), Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. L. V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Service, 11 a.m, All are cordially welcome, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul 


Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper service at 4. Church 
Wednesday 


school during the morning service. 
noon service, 12-12.30. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLBHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church serv- 
ices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m, 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (6 
eorner Beacon Street and Audubon Road. (Al 
Beacon Street cars in subway pass the church. , 
Rey. Eugene Rodman Shippen, minister. Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. 
9.45 a.M., Church School. 11 A.M., morning 
service. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
mont Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and * Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, Ministers, 
Choir of men’s voices; Mr. Raymond Robinson, 
organist and choirmaster. King’s Chapel 
School 9.80 a.m. Morning Prayer with sermon 


School and _ Tre- 


by Rev. Howard N. Brown, Ds A.M. 
Open. daily 9-4. Noon Services daily except 
holidays. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Charles EH. Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. Morning Service, 10.30. Com- 
munion Service on the first Sunday of each 
month after morning service. Vespers on 
Thursday afternoons at 4.30 from November to 
Faster. The church is open daily from 9 to 5, 


All are welcome. 


